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THE POLITICAL EXAMIN ER. 


event, or more barren of consequences? The question is 
easily answered ; but dropping speculation as to manner, 
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Party is the mddness of many for the gain ofa few. Pore. 4 tee ng look a little to argument and execution. 
TET The first thing that strikes us upon these points, is that 
| No. 684. the entire work is an unmixed panegyric, ‘This is not un- 





natural from.a ‘Tutor, in respect to his Pupil, or a Bishop 
in reference to his Creator ; but’ itis dreadfully injurious 
to the genuine character of Biography. | In every thing but 
lightness, elegance, and felicity, the volumes. before us 
may be compared to those scadémical harangues, upon 
the decease of eminent men, which the French, with so 
much propriety, term EKloges, in which merits alone ‘are 
alluded to, and errors and weaknesses kept down. It ‘is 
unnecessary to observe, that the policy of any given eight 
years of public measures, can scarcely be regarded retro- 
spectively, after a competent interval, without affording 
some materials for correction and amendment. ' We have 
nothing of this, except by a side wind, against Mr, 
Pirt’s premature notions in favour of Reform. This 
sufficiently decides upon the objects of this publication, 
and jin a grand particular upon its pretensions. What- 
ever can advance Mr. Pirt’s merits is prodaced—what- 

ever can detract from them withheld. The arguments of 
his opponents are brought forward only to be condemned ; 

and where that would be difficult, not brought forward at 

all. All this is in course, looking to the souree;—but it is 

neither history nor biography. Admirers of Mr. Prrr, 

whom the harvest of passing consequences renders nervous, 

may very judiciously purchase these volumes by way of 

tonic or corroborative ; but they who reqtire'a picture of 

the man, or a history of his measures, will do well to 

cater for themselves ; the stores which have supplied Bi- 

shop Tomine are open to all men. 

The most interesting portion of this publication, look- 
ing upon it simply as what it is, will be found in the early 
part of the first volume. We there meet with a few let- 
ters, exhibitive of the parental tenderness of Lord Cuat- 
HAM; and learn some slight particulars of the college life 
of his favourite son. The early maturity of Mr. Prrr, 
like that of many other gréat men, seems partly to be ac- 
counted for by physical causes. Of a sickly constitution, 
he was not brought up in a public school; and for the 
same reason could not indulge in the usual sports and 
exercises of adolescence, ‘That the natural consequence of 
this unavoidable seclusion is greater consideration and ear- 
lier mental manhood, is proverbial. In the case of Mr. 
Pirt, it appears to have fostered the haughty demeanour 
and lofty self-reliance, which he inhefited from his father. 
His refusal, at the age of 23, of any place but that of a 
Cabinet Minister, and his attainment of the latter in his 
25th year, are strong circumstances, ‘The truth 





MR. PITT AND HIS BIOGRAPHY. 
gL 
Life of the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt to the year 1793. By 
‘the Right Rev. George Tomline, D.D. Bishop of Win- 
chester.* a 
Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus,—not mus certainly, 
for a brace of thick quartos compiled with merciless ampli- 
tude from parliamentary debates and annual registers, 
physically and financially at least, are no such trifles. 
Setting bulk and price aside, the adage is tolerably appli- 
cable; a production less disclosive as to unknown matter 
of fact, or more trite in the management of that which is 
well known, was never offered to a satiated public. Bat 
certain consequences are felt; and certain clubs are declin- 
ing; and whatever its merit, a book with an awful name 
in its. tithe page, placed directly over that of an eminent 
publisher, has a marketablet value. Sufticing reasons 
separately, but collectively overwhelming. 

From his early attaiament of power, and retention of it, 
with little more than a nominal interval, until his decease, 
the life of Mr. Pirz.escapes from the minor province of 
Biography, into ihe more comprehensive one of History. 
From the-engrosament and-peculiarity of his character in 
other respects, it. probablyaffords less of amusing and 
illustrative, matter than that of Statesmen in general ; but 
we scareely canbe brought to think that any life can be 
so wholly. public.as not.to supply some materials for a con- 
templation. of.the habits, indications, sentiments, and man- 
ners, which mark the man as distinct from the politician. 
Bishop ‘Tomtine promises us something of this kind ina 
third volame; but as the early life of Mr. Pirr is neces- 
sarily supplied in the first, we areastonished at acquiring 
80 |ittle from his tutor and his friend. .. We suspect, that if 
the Bishop of Wincnesres. aimed at the ease and spirit 
of nature; he would never succeed as a portrait painter ; 
but so complete a failure as this compilation must be 
owing .to other causes then want of skill. In short, we 
attribute the attempt mainly te a perception, that the Dagon 
of the Georgian eva, as Dr, Sourney calls it, has fallen, 
even io his. own temple; and that it isto prop up declin- 
ing political reputation, we owe so unsparing an applica- 
tion to paste and scissars, - We, are the more. inclined to 
this opiniog; as the tivo volumes (there are only to be 
three) form, a sort of digest of the public measures of Mr. 
Pirt up to the revolutionary. war—about eight out of the 
- wentysone years of his statesmanship; and that a part, 
100, the merit of which can be least disputed. Why are 
two volames tobe given to eight years of peace, and only 
one to thirteen of war? Was the latter less: fruitful of 
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lutely defied the majority. So much for virtual represen-- 
uF tation. This crisis, in the commencement of Mr. Pitt's 
es é progress, undoubtedly indicated great strength of charac- 
i ter, and afforded no small presentiment, both of the good 
a and the evil of his future career. 
* The leading merit of Mr. Prrr’s early Administration 
* was clearly created by his extraordinary talents for busi- 
pi ness, These carried him through an immense portion of 
, , financial regulation and arrangement, which undoubtedly 
:: d was, for the most part, highly beneficial. ‘The leading de- 
ra fect in bis character was a want of lofty general principles, 


which necessarily rendered him a too pure disciple of ex- 
pediency, although a master in bis line. Prudence rather 
than wisdom was his great characteristic, even before the 
; revolutionary war; and subsequently, the petulant pre- 
sumption of his character broke equally loose from the 

| moorings of both. The mode ia which he supported 
< great questions of humanity and policy, shew the nature 
; ef his genius most clearly. He was for Parliamentary 
he Reform when he entered the House, and ought to have 
remained so, for bis own call to power very strikingly 
evinced its necessity. ‘The Sovereign and people were 
against the Commons; but suppose the Sovereign had 
, been with the Commons, what a delightful illustration of 
virtual representation would have followed. ‘This as to 
the Pittite is the Argumentum ad Hominum. * 
r Emancipation, and the abolition of the Slave ‘Trade— 
what, as a Minister, did ke do for either? And doing 

nothing the Bishop can praise him. In fine, Mr. Pirt 

was a transcendent man of business, and consequently an 

imposing statesman, much as Louis XVI. was a great 

Kiog. Had Great Britain escaped the revolutionary war, 

he might have passed with posterity for something more ; 

but he was clearly unequal to the mighty march of cir- 
cumstance which overtook him, aad entirely miscalculated 
the energy of the impetus to which he opposed himself. 
ft Is the result of the late war—the accideylal result—to be 
quoted as a proof to the contrary? Wecan scarcely take 
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: up a newspaper without being satisfied of the absurdity of 
me that argument. In spite of Mr. Pirr and his successors, 
an Hie : ; 

Cs and the Holy Alliance to boot, the world will go on. 

7 Besides the various arrangements in regard to revenue 
a and taxation—ihe India Bill—(which smuggled all that 
fh for which Fox openly contended)—the settlement of Ame- 
ee rican Loyalist Claims—Management of Crowa Lands— 


Canadian Adjustment—Fresch Commercial Treaty— 
Conduct of squabbles with Spain and Russia—Defence 
of Stadtholder—Regency Question— Defence of Corpora- 
tion aod Test Acts—as also of the Penal Statutes against 
the impugning of the Trinity ;—all are more or less dwelt 
upon as claims to national gratitude; some with propriety, 
whilst others may produce a melancholy smile. ‘The 
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* Since writing the above passage, a book has accidental! 
fallew inte oar hands intitled “ An Evsay on the Polity of Eng- 
land,” written in the year 1785. The author, who evidently 
espoused the cause of Mr. Purr against the coalition and majo- 
rity tn the Commons, is ultra-loyal as to pretogutive, but takes 
ent Spe same arguments against an oligarchical blouse of 

mons as (he more modern Reformers. The Crown and the 
mmcmons f 

ey SS ae pacevident enough. The permanent interest of the 
y/ e Ags * . ) is otherwise, and it will be found so. The 
ted | as 



























p. since sheken hands upon agreement, at whose 


fing ee « ‘prerogative and [ree representation, are not 
' ade but essevtial to British freedom, It is gic 
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tion was formed on the express declaration, which abso- | Sinking Fund, however, is the most farcical theme o} 


panegyric; and the position that Mr. Pitt was forced 
into the revolutionary war the most elaborately argued, 
Of the latter endeavour, we shall say nothing, it would 
lead us too far, but we are glad to perceive, that the prin. 
ciple of interference is not maintained. The Bishop, wit) 
great novelty, attributes the French revolution to Vo1- 
Tarre and Co. Ages of oppression and misgovernment 
had nothing to do with the mischief, and it was, we pre- 
sume, quite right that a King should walk into a public 
assembly, with a horsewhip in his hand, and order taxes 
to be registered, at his pleasure, to the end of time. . The 
Bishop, however, does allow that the disorder of the 
finances—which disorder was doubtless created by the 
aforesaid Vouratre and companions—had somethine to 
do with it; and pleasantly admits, that if the privileged 
orders had been moderate in time, the monarchy might 
have been saved. Acquitting Messrs. the Philosophers, 
and in the teeth of the Bishop’s argument, we should not 
wonder if posterity were to pronounce the revolution a 
necessary consequence of oppression, misrule, profligacy, 
and corruption ; and the horrors of if at once a reproof to 
tyranny, and a lesson to those whose duty it is to ame- 
liorate it. 


The panegyric upon the immortal plan of the Sinking 
Fund is written as if the Bishop had been asleep for the 
last half dozen years, and had composed upon the subject 
before he was thoroughly awake. ‘The folly of this hy- 
perbole, as applied to the mere application of a surplus re- 
venue, is ridiculous, especially when additional taxation is 
inflicted to create it. ‘I'he Sinking Fund has proved a 
piece of machinery to keep up the price of stoek, and faci- 
litate loans, and has failed to effect a single direct ad- 
vantage. ‘The only one that in any circumstance could 
accrue, was a redemption of debt precisely in proportion 
as the nation found the means. In other words, in so far 
as the people deprived themselves of money, which, in 
their own possession, (according to the dubious theory of 
infinite reproduction,) must necessarily be: productive, in 
order to appropriate it to a process, where it must as ne- 
cessarily be unproductive, they redeemed debt at a griev- 
ous expence,—one of the facts which unlimited paper was 
brought in to conceal, and it did conceal it and every 
thing else too for a season. But, waiving all these objec- 
tions, the Sinking Fund as a plan to manage a surplus! 
neither wonderful nor extraordinary, being in fact pointed 
out by the nature of the funds themselves, Without a 
real surplus, it must be all folly and delusion; and soit 
has proved. Such nonsense, after Professor HamittoN 
has shut up the truth in a small octavo, is monstrous. ‘The 
celebrated Cycle Scheme, by which every loan was to re- 
deem itself in 47 years, * also extorts the Bishop of W1y- 
ciiesTeR’s unbounded admiration, especially the clause 
which ordains that the various products shall on no ac- 
count be diverted. Lord ‘Tuurtow lost the Chancellor- 
ship for ridiculing this arrangement, which he described as 
childish to the last degree. Bishop Tomine gravely te- 

nisMltditte by ARRAN tak, ti aces hae tikes enantio 





* Laborious and delusive nothingness. An additional sum '* 
borrowed ata certain interest to necumulate, but whieh accums- 
lation the people are taxed to supply, and that by echeme 
which absolateby causes them to lose by the process 5 that Is, ‘0 
all osual circumstances tlie iaterest they pay for the joan is higher 
than that which it. redeems. Every man of commoo bntallect 
would detect and spurnat such fallacy ia his own affairs. 
schemes are mere bonusses to moneyedealers and large nae 
holders, aud tricks upon every body elses 
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in a book which comes out 


prehends Lord Tnvr.ow, 


clearness of his 
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just as the 
an appropriation of 13 out of the 
the current expences of the year!!! 


ing Pitt Clubs, depend upon it. 
When will the third volume appear ? 
ever appear ¢ Q). 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
SPAIN. 


Maprtp, May 5.—The Canon Vinuesa was, on the evening of 


randarand evident by 
euaeee r : ue J 
15 sacred millions to 
It must be stronger 


propping than this, my Lord, that will keep up the totter- 


Query—Will it 












UNITED PA RLIAMENT. 


a 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
a 
Monday,. May 14. 
GRAMPOUND., 
On some question respecting the Disfranchisoment Bil}, 
The Earl of LaupERDAtE opposed its principle, contendiag 
that it did injustice by punishing the innocent electors as well as 
the convicted ones. He had heard it said that the peaple, ia 
their present state of suffering, were most anxious that some im- 
provement should take place in the state of the representation. 
He did not believe this to be the case. He was once an earnest 
Parliamentary Reformer himself, but the mowent he changed his 
opinion * that subject, he was just as violent on the other side,—Ad- 
journed, 
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ihe 3d, sentenced by Arias, the Judge of the court of premiere 
instance, to 10 years of labour op board the galleys. On the 
morning of the 4th the news of this sentence began to circulate 
through Madrid: great agitation ensued, and groups of people 
were formed, who displayed the greatest discontent at the sen- 
tence, thinking that he deserved death. The disturbance gra- 
duelly increased till the afternoon: the people then went to the 
prison with the intention of seizing the person of the Canon. 
he detachment of the national militia appointed to guard him 
opposed this attempt; but these troops being obliged to give 
way to the force egainst iem, shut themselves up in the prison, 
and commenced a brisk fire on the multitude from the windows. 













HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


a 
Monilay, May 14. 
_. NEWINGTON SELECT VESTRY. 

Petitions were presented from four Inhabitants of Newington 
Parish, stating, that their signatures had been obtained vpon 
false pretences to a former Petition in favour of the Bill for 
making over the Parish of Newington to a Select Vestry; bat 
they now, having found out the object of that Bill, prayed the 
House not to pass it.—Laid on the table. 





lu the meantime the pee took possession of the town maga- 
near the prison, and with the implements 


which they procured forced the principal gate, penetrated to the 


zine, which is situate 


prisoner's apartments, and killed him. 


The accounts from Spain still present details of the marauding 
operations of the bands of coalesced priests and robbers, ‘The 
chief leaders were the Curate Merino (not dead, a8 reported) 
and the Curate Salazar; but the latter’s corps of guerillas has 
Merino maintains himself in the 
meuntains near Burgos, and is said to command more than 1000 
In the mean time, the rapid and advantegeous sale of the 
church property, applied to the discharge of the public debt, 
The Cortes continue to legislate 


been dispersed in Navarre, 
men. 


proves the public confidence. 
deliberately upon objects of permanent legislation, the education 
of the people, the civil and criminal code, the regulation of the 
pecuniary support of religion, and the adjustment of the Fi- 
nances. 


ITALY. 

Napies, May 1,—The police and tribunals ate very active 
here in disarming and.punishing those who are thought dan- 
gerous, and putting down the sect of Carbonari. 
Neapolitan or Austrian troops,-with police-officers at their head, 
parade the streets during the day and night, and search the 
persons of suspicious-looking individuals for concealed arms. 
he discovery of a large knife is a flogging; the possession of 
any more formal instrument of offence or defence, death. We 
had likewise to-day a curious exhibition of Carbonari insignia, 
and Carbonari martyrdom. Three of the chiefs of the sect were 
logged in the street of Toledo, the great street of Naples, with 
the ensigns of their order upon them. ‘The greatest part of the 
nation were made Carbonari during the time when the constitu- 
lion Was in Vogue: but as it would be impossible to flog a whole 
nation, the police select only the inveterate capi de venditi, or 
heads of lodges, for undergoing the trial of their principles. 
Great crowds were yesterday collected to witness this nove) 
exhibition of Carbonarism; but no expression of sympathy on 
the part of the spectators was permitied. Some old’ women, 
however, screamed aloud when the executioner applied the lash 
to the backs of the culprits with more vigour than they had been 
sccustomed to witness. They were taken into custody by the 
police, #8 favourers of the sect, and will undergo a whipping 
themselves, ‘Toemorrow three women are to be flogged in the 
ame manner as the Carbonari, for being members of female 
‘odges.— Private Letter. » 


By advices from Rio de Janeiro, of the @ist of March, we | 


re rn that the King of Portugal had issued a Decree, stating hip 
: termination to embark immediately for iis European domi 
ts The reason assigned is, the propriety of the King’s being 
tha differen; of Government, to give facility to the laws, and to 
ia chi fent enactments of the Cortes. The Prince is to govera 
Brazils, ‘The utmost confusion existed at Rio Janeiro. 
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puerta ad hota, | OF 
but had only applied a few ar, ad hominem, — 

, “sons in the ond; his Hon. Friend, who dealt to such 
stantial stuff (a laugh ) was least liable to the charge 














ORDNANCE. 


The House went into Committee on the Ordnance Estimates. 


other nations in regard to expenditure. Our military expences 
exceeded those of France by five millions and a half sterling. 
Mr. Hume charged the Ordnance Department with extrava- 
gance in every detail. Useless offices had been kept up, and 
new ones created since the peace. The wages of the Orduance 
clerks had been successively raised to meet the high prices of 
the times, and asked why they were not now redaced in propor- 
tion to the -value of money, and removal of the Income Tax. 
The Commissioners of Inquiry had recommended, that, except at 
Chatham and Dover, no staff engineers should be employed 5 
and yet no less than ninety-two were now in service at ‘home ahd 
abroad. Why had not the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee regarding gratuities been attended to? , Till the end. of 
the war the gratuities only amounted to 20,0001, but now they 
ascended to 30,0001. Why was nota stop put to them in 18h), 
instead of at the present moment, when it was admitted to be 
proper? This was a glaring instance of want of attention to 
public economy. In 1796, the vote for the -oflicers at the Tower 
and Pali-Ma!l was 18,7001; yet now it reached 63,000, apd 
the number of clerks had increased from 14 to 86, (Hear/) 
If the other side of the House would grant a Committee, he (Mr. 
Hume) would undertake to show that the clerks at Chatham, 
Woolwich, the Tower, and Pall-Mall, hed ‘hot, in fact, fair em- 
ployment for two hours in the day. He admitied, that they 
could not return exactly to the estimate of 1792; bit-he thoughée 
that a reduction of 25 per cent. might be made with great pro- 
priety. Mr. Hume moved a reduction on that principle in the 
salary of the Master-General of Ordnance (Duke of Wellingtog.) 
Mr. R. Warp made a long speech, in which he scarcely, no- 
ticed any of the facts stated above. He occupied some time 
however in repeating various figures to shew, that there was 
no discrepitancy between the real amount of the Estimates ayd 
the amount stated. [Mr. Hume had contended on a former 
night, that more money was spent than was accounted for.) 
The Hon. Gentleman then proceeded to cut sundry dull jokes oa 
a former mistake made by Mr. Hume, respecting the measure- 
ment of a ship, which he maintained was three parts of a ton 
more than Mr. Humé had asserted. The Hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (proceeded the Clerk in Office) had a great share of 
what Sterne called “ honest gullibility.” (4 laugh.) It migh 
be said of him, with a slight alteration of the o_ # words,— 
“ The Member's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,” &e. 

+ * * * * o 4 


* © o * ; : ; 
gives to airy nothing 
A loca} habitation and a name.” (Laughter 
Colonel Davies remarked, that the Hon, | 
no means ayswered the speech of his Hon, i 
: 


nothings.” om 
After & reply from Mr, Hume, the House divided—Por 
motion, 194 ther delle of 


oF the amegdment, 76,—Some other 
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Mr, Brrcu thought we ought to compare our situation with - 
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® little interest Were then discussed, and another emendment for The court of law had sifted the matter at. York, and with tie 


reduction negatived,—Adjourned, 
Tuesday, May 15. 
THE MEMORABLE MANCHESTER MASSACRE, 
Ve Seventy Petitions were presented from the same oumber of 
. individuals who had suffered. from the attack of the yeomanry 
on the unermed and petitioning molttude at Manchester on the 
iGth of August, 1819. The Petitioners were of vorious ages 
i aad descriptions—old and young men, old women, girls, chil- 
e dren; end some of the outreges they related were literally re- 
oi voitiog. In presenting one of the Petitiens, Mr. Harbord took 
é oceasion to remark on the fact of the Rev. Mr. Hay being the 
; most active and the most severe Magistrate on the occasion of 
the outrage at Manchester. How far that individual could re- 
; ms concile such conduct to his character as a Minister of Christ, he 
b+ (Mr. Harbord) could not say; but it appeared, that for his 


7 meekness, his charity, his temperance, he gota living worth two 
P thousand pounds a year. (Hear, hear !)—Mr. Sergeant Oaslow 
asserted, that the living had been given to Mr. Hay by a Bishop, 
‘ in consequence of a promise made two years before, The 
# Learned Rsrieest too could, asa lawyer, inform Mr. Harbord, 
! that the duties of a Magistrate were not incompatible with those 
; of a Clergyman; end that if Mr. Hay had refused to act, lie 
a would have been liable to be strack out of the magistracy. 
& The tast Petition of this kind presented was from Mr. Hunt, 
r who detailed the history of the Manchester transactions. Ano- 


ther Petition was also presented from Mr, H. complaining of his 
confinement at Iichester. It stated, that the cold and noxious 
vapours of the gaol were aggravated by the inhuman, cold- 
bieoded, and remorseless keeper's conduct ;—that the Judges 
. had deliberately and intentionally selected the most unwhole- 
i, some, the worst regulated, and the most immoral gaol in the 
kingdom, whose keeper, William Bridles, was a most profligate, 
unprincipled man, and an unfeeling monster of cruelty be-ides, 
aod within the aecarsed walls of which monstrous practices 
. were carried onj—and that ene of the Judges, who had been 
‘ bern in the neighbourhood of this bastile, had not been able to 
couceal his joy when he saw the Petitioner sentenced to impri- 
sonment in it fortwo years and six. montls.— Messrs. Scarlett 
and Bright, the Attorney-General, and Lord Londonderry, 
vehemently protested against the reception of a Petition filled, 
as they said, with unfounded calumnies, and it was thrown out. 


‘ Sir Faawcts Bornperr then rose. After the various Petitions 
which had been presented, stating, in terms as simple as they 
‘ were incontrovertible, and es affecting as they were vnaflected, 


ech 


ably assembled for a purpose of the highest importance to the 
country, namely, the expression of their feelings upon the neces- 
sity of Reform—he now asked for that inquiry which could alone 
5. enable the couniry to decide on the important question—to 
ee _ whom the great share of blame ought to attach—whether to 
Magistrates, Ministers, or Yeomanry, or to all together. The 
a Hon. Baronet first noticed the various statements made at dil- 
ie ferent times in this House in exculpation of the Magistrates. 
f. Lord Stanley, Mr. B, Wilbraham, and the Solicitor-General had 
+ each advanced upon the other in the climax of —(what should be 
' call it) statement, but the Noble Lord opposite liud, in his airy 
| : flight of imagination mounted far above his compeers. He had 
ch stated to the House matters, which had no distant resemblance 
ek to facts, being utterly false and groundiess. (Hear!) He had 
rei asserted, that there had been no interference ov the part of the 
a: Magistrates uatil the meeting assumed the character of tumult 
bee's aad treason. He went on to relate that the people assailed the 
a yoreuy with sticks, stones, brickbets, aud even with fire-arms 
: (Acar)—that fire-arms were used by the people against the mili- 

: tary, not by the military against the people—(hear, hear)—that 
Vga’ though great care was taken to clear the square of siones, brick- 
+ 5 bats, and missiles, on the dey previous 10 the meeting, yet that a 
‘ : violent attack was made on the cavalry, that showers of stones 
Te) 4G were poured upon their heads, and that from the very same 
aR place thet the day before had been cleared, woggon-loads of 
| stones were removed, (Hear, hear!) Ue should like to know 
a) from wheace those stones had been obtained ? The Noble Lord 
Ey had stated that the pedple brought them in their pockets, yet it 
+ was admitted that er were so densely wedged and jammed 
together that they could not even lift their arms from their sides. 
From whenee then, had the stones come, unless the Noble Lord, 
with ecertsia philosophers, held that they fell from the meon } 
a The Noble Lord had also maintained, that one Magistrate had 
read the Riet Act from the window, aud that not being thonght 

spficiont, another had, like another Decius, plunged into the 

midet of danger, end was trampled down by the people. (Hear 

aati A third had nevertheless penetrated to the hastings, 

gad te yepd the Act. Now all this was gompletely false, 
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' the injuries which had been inflicted on the people whilst peave- 

















side they were driven back at the point of the bayonet by the iv- 
fantry, while on the other they were cut down by the sabres © 
the yeomanry. (Hear, hear!) In one of the minist 

was stated, that so frightful was the confusion among the mu 


exception of Mr. Hulton, there was not a witness for the Crow, 
who did not bear testimony to the peaceable and orderly condug 
of the people. Mr. Hulton was the ouly person who had seei) 
the showers of stones whiich the Noble Lord had added wey. 
afterwards collected in waggons, Mr. Hulton took upon himsel; 
to say that he saw the yeomanry beaten; and he according), 
ordered Col. L’Estrange, with a party of the 15th Dragoons, t 
support them; vet it was as notorious as the sun at Hoon, that 
not a single witness had corroborated this assertion; evey 
Nadin, the runner, who said, bat only said, that he could no: 
serve a warrant without the aid of the military, did not confirm 
it: even the Rev. Mr. Hay, who before and since the Manchester 
masxacre had been in constant communication with Ministers 
did not confirm it: only Mr. Hulton had been gifted with s¢ a 
differently formed from those of all the rest of mankind, 4 
trial at York had in fact completely disproved all the false ani 
exaggerated accounts of the Magistrates and the Ministers, |; 
appeared, that the Magistrates weré not aware of any illegality 
in the meeting. Ministers knew long before of the intend, 
banners and mottoes. On the first of July, Mr. Norris and four 
other Magistrates wrote a letter on the subject to Lord Sid- 
mouth, in which nothing was hinted of illegality.” Great meet. 
ings in the metropolis, at which every thing was most peacen\)|, 
had preceded that at Manchester: at the Smithfield meeting, iy 
particular, a warrant had been executed, and Mr. Harrison 
taken from the hustings by the city officers, without the slightest 
disturbance. Atthe Manchester meeting, nothing could hay 
been easier than to execute a similar warrant; forthere was » 
line of constables frem the hustings to the house of the Magi- 
strates. In his despatch to Government, Mr. Hay, that Re- 
verend Divine and Magistrate, so relied upon by the Crown, 
had asserted what was utterly false; for it appeared by Nadin’, 
testimony that he did not precede the cavalry, but that they pre- 
ceded him, and that all the violence was committed without the 
slightest pretence. To show the spirit of the yeomanry, it was 
worth observing that the case of Mr. Saxton was very remarkab 
One of the yeemanry pointed him out, * There is that vi 
Saxton; ron him through.” The man declined doing so; | 
consequence of which the other made a blow at Saxton, whic 
luckily failed of its effect, Yet that villain Saxton” was 
totally guiltless; the Crown had abandoned his prosecution a 
York, becanse it could produce no evidence against lim. Never- 
theless, such’ was the conduct of the yeomanry, that this inno- 
cent mah might have lost his life. What said the law of Eop- 
land to this? (Hear.) ‘The law had said, thet the shedding o! 
hlood was more or less a guilty act except in one case,—sell-de- 
fence; and then the law had also provided, that such case should 
be perfectly made out, and that the man who took away a fellow- 
creature's life, should prove that he was himself “.driven to the 
wall.” Thongh great encroachments had lately been made on 
the Constitution, and by nothing more than a temporary mee- 
sure, which like other abuses had become permanent,—the great 
Riot Act ;—yet.if thet Act, instead of three times, had been ' 
times read at Manchester, unless due care were taken, uo 
time were given to the people to disperse, unless great and Ww- 
mediste danger would arise from their not dispersing, there was 
no justification under that severe law for any violence, much 
less for such violence as was perpetrated on the 16th of Angus. 
Did it say that the soldiers should come in and kill the peopl } 
Certainly not: it provided only that those who remained an 
hourwfier it had been read, should be taken into custody, aud: 
convicted, should be deemed guilty of felony. To attack an 
indiscriminate mass of people, to cut them with prepere! 
sabres, and without distinction of-sex or age, was au oulroge 
which froze the blood in one’s veins, (Hear!) And that 0° 
pers of the eclat of the day should be lost upon these Manchester 
leroes, tt was right to mention an occurrence which took p'sc 
even as they were going to the atrocious attack upon an unarmed 
and unresisting multitude. They encountered a woman on their 
way who held achild in her arms: she naturally enough must 
have looked upon herself as safe from any ferocious attack: she 
had about her that protection which one would think would have 
told for her, with any thing that bore the human shapes bv! 
what was her fate? This woman, beering her infant in her arms, 
was ridden over, and her child killed’at her bosom as there 
heroes advanced to the attack! (Hear!) And then, to crow t!¢ 
whole, the verdict of the Corover’s laquest was that the child he" 
died by a fall from its mother's arms: (hear.) ‘The people fled, 
or attempted to fly, from the dreadful charge made upow them : 
but to their horror and surprise they found flight impractical} 
for the avenues of the place were closed by armed men. On 0° 
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tude, that they actually bore down a wail or building, and many 
were buried in the ruins. It was some consolation to him to 
think, that a few of the wretches who perpetrated the massacre 
were intoxicated, An idea might be formed of the massacre, 
when it was known that these yeomanry, in their fury and blind- 
ness, actually cut down some of their own_troops; for the con- 
stables on that oceasion were armed, and some of them had fallen 
under the hoofs of the yeomanry. A woman examined at the 
Oldham Inquest described the body of John Lees as out and 
stabbed from shoulder to hip; and she illustrated her description 
by saying (he mentioned the illusion with shame) it was like the 
acerated back of a flogged soldier. (Hear !) 
the avenaes on the people had been proved in a court of law, and 
recorded in the face of the country, But afterwards came that 
most extraordinary part of the whole of this peculiarly evoma- 
lous transaction 3 for it seemed that when the man was taken 
and the meeting dispersed, there arese an unexpected difficulty. 
Difficulty! of what nature? why, forthe Magistrates to deter- 
mine, and after the fact, what was the nature of the crime with 
which they were to charge the prisoners. (J/ear, hear!) They 
took a man first, and then they beld a council to see what was 
the crime he might have committed, (diear, hear!) The num- 
ber of victims on the day of the massacre exceeded that of the 
killed and wounded in many glorious battles. Above 600 were 
relieved by the publi¢ subscription; and strangely enough, there 
were some special constables among them. (J/car.) The list 
included one hundred and twenty women—(hear, hear !)—aye, aud 
children at the breast. Mr. Justice Bayley, the highest judicial 
authority on the Bench, had said at York, that none of the cir- 
cumstances relied upon by the Government, abstractedly con- 
sidered, did of themselves necessarily imply guilt; that the num- 
bers at the meeting did not constitute guilt, nor the carrying 
bauners in the procession, nor the drilling itself; that it was un- 
important in estimating the circumstances of the meeting whether 
the crowd consisted of three persons or 3,000—that the intention 
of those assembled was the whole point for consideration in the 
case. (Hear, hear!) The pretence of the people having carried 
arms to the meeting was utterly groundless ; and to talk of their 
having commenced the attack upon the armed soldiers was, on 
the face of it, absurd and ridiculous. (Hear, hear!) To tell him 
that an nuarmed and defenceless multitude were preparing to at- 
tack an armed and equipped soldiery, was to talk of the attack of 
& flock of sheep upon a body of wolves. (Hear, hear!) The 
thing was, on the face of it, nonsensical. ‘The meeting at Man- 
chester might indeed be said to have the negative sanction of the 
Magistrates: there had been a meeting advertised for the 9th of 
August, for the election of a legislatovial attorney ; but a notice 
being issued by the authorities that it was illegal, it was aban- 
doned, and the people met instead on the 16th. for the purpose 
of petitioning Parliament for a Reform. Now if the latter meet- 
Ng was illegal, why not as before have denounced it? Again, 
the Magistrates bad been waited upon by Mr. Hunt a day or 
(wo before, in consequence of some rumour that acharge was 
‘atended to be brought against him: he wished to surrender to 
(hat charge if any existed, rather than expose the meeting to in- 

considerate interruption. The Mavistrates denied havin 
ls c . ’ 1 a a a g& any 
Charge against him: they notified no opposition to the approach- 
n eres Net ang therefore he felt himself entitled to assume that 
- nealing must be considered as having had the sanction of 
Je Magistrates. (Hear, hear!) The people had invariably 
eee CT 4 peace when not obstructed at their meet- 
wa iL The cnonepaie Baronet alluded individually to many 
veried to Lord Site meetings) Sir Francis next ad- 
M gistralen, avd whic? s letter, addressed to the Manchester 
‘the great satinfaation? ee ee by command of his Majesty, 
decisive and eficieat 1 the King derived, “ from their prompt, 
tranguillit ie measures for ive preservation of the public 
England eid - ea cde ig hp to eclare that the King of 
petration af hone knee  SFeat satisfaction” from the per- 
*atisfoetion 2 ind d hie a (Continued cheers.) "1 Great 
the King pay node tee spying of his subjects! What! 
itartag of the ieelantnpdote mes es ot ge Pete ee 
‘ubjects without distinetio of ee ot.» lntge Raenpey, OF pie 
'o the perpetrators of h age or sex, and to communicate 
Vomof their support a atrocious deeds his “ high approba- 
Thee lk maar aoe Ye aasretopes { —the thing was impos- 
el the Minister; the Ki 7 ry otal Rig abd nt on 
For the ovtrace of uae give free from such an imputation. 
like @ parallel to be fi nd i ey Be gl phat wang. 
decreed the desvaciien of tt ; condect ¢. oe, Bemus, awe 
his ishuaae dea of the Goths, in their Asiatic provinces. 
aster-Ceneral of th "Re carried into effect by aoe the 
Logether on the appoi r oat troups, who carefully collected 
Oram; the streets and ed day the Gothic youth in the square or 
by the Roman ty avenues were occupied and blocked up 
ops, and at a signal given, the unprepared and 
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vtexpecting victiows were surrendered to indiscriminate slaughtete,, 
(Hear.) It was remarkable that Ammiants, in describing this 
shocking event, designeted the conduct of Julivs as “ fficia, 
velox, et salutaris.”” Whether Lord Sidmorth, in praising the 
Manchester criminals for “ their prompt, decisive, and efficient” 
conduct, had, in his classical recollection, the words used by 
Ammianus, or whether it was that the same devil which prompts 
men todo the same evil acts, had suggested the same words lor 
conveying their description, he could not tell, Those who op- 
posed Parliamentary inquiry, had referred the demanders 
of it to the courts of law. Now the‘courts of law were 
shut against inquiry; and every attempt of the sufferers 
to get redress had been defeated. This was the first time since 
England was England that a Coroner had taken upon himself 
the responsibility ef refusing to perform his duty. (/lear, hear.) 
Such an act must be received with detestation and horror. He 
first neglected to perform his duty, and then made that neglect 
the ground of his ultimately abandoning it; and the Court of 
King’s Bench had discovered that the omission of certain techoi- 
calities (which perhaps had never beeo fully observed io any 
one inquest) justified that abandonment. The Grand Jury bad 
thrown out bills—the Magistrates had refused to take tuforma- — 
tious, both at Lancaster and Warrington, The fact was, this 
was acase of too greata size fora court of law—it wae nota 
ease of individual wrongs, but of a flagrant violation of the 
Constitution. (Hear.) Unless that House hod lost all respect 
for itself, unless it had thrown aside all regard for public liberty, 
wnless gentlemen had not only-dismissed all reverence for justice, 
but also all feeling for their own character.and estimation in the 
world, they would, on this occasion, go into that inquiry, which 
he now demanded on the” part of the people of England; they 
would now make good those professions, which some of them 
had expressed, when they stated that they wished a foll inquiry 
to take place. This was the only way by which they could 
come before the country and the world, ina fair, open, and 
candid manner. And he called on those gentlemen who had 
stated circumstances which had so much deluded the House, to 
declare to the country and to the world, what it was that had 
thas imposed on their understandings, He wished to drag some 
of their spies and informers (if they had received, their intelfi- 
gence from such impure sources) before the public. He wished 
to drag those monsters into day.” The Hon, Bart. concluded 
by moving,—** That this House do resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, to inquire into the transactions that took 
plage at Manchester, on the 16th of August, 1519." 

Mr. B. Witpragam complained of this qoestion being brought 
forward after so great a lapse of time, aud declared he should 
oppose the eloquent statement of the Hon. Baronet by plain un- 
adorned facts. In the summer of 1819, the coupty had been 
kept in a disturbed state by alarming meetings and symptoms 5 
and itinerant orators had travelled about inflaming the minds 
of the people. On the I2thof August a meeting was proposed 
at Manchester for the 16th. The object was to consider a fair 
and avowed proposition; but, at the same time, strong indica- 
tions of a desire to riot were observed. ‘The loyal part of the 
population became intimidated. Before the 16th the night-drills 
had much inereased, [Here Mr. Wilbraham read several affi- 
davits, respecting drillings at White Moss, Ke. exactly in the 
same style as the depositions of A. B. and C.D. in the * Pa- 
pers relative to the state of the Country,” laid before Parlement 
in November, 1819, The Hon. Gentleman also read an affidavit 
respecting a woman who refused to pay her rent, saying the day 
of the meeting would be settling dey.) As to the riot act, that 
had been thought proper to be read hy the Magistrates ; and it 
was accordingly read by one of them, who was remarkable for 
ua very loud voice, from a window. (Cries of “name, name,”) It 
was Mr. Ethelstone. (flear, hear.) 

Mr. Benwer.—May I ask where is his deposition ? Has he 
ever sworn to this fact of having read the riot act? (fHear.) 

Mr. B. Witarawam said he did not knows but he had been 
told so, Much stress, the House was aware, had been lnid upon 
the asserted fact of the riot act’s not having been read for a full 
hour; but then it must be considered what the nature of this 
It was not dispersed hecause it wes profersediy a 
riotous meeting, but because it was a decidedly illegal meeting. 
(Hear, hear.) He admitted that professedty it was not illegal 5 
but it was so in fact and in law. r. Wilbraham then reed two 
or three affidavits asserting, that the people Wad sticks, stones, 
and bludgeons, and that stones and brickbats were flyin about 
against the Yeomanry, before the latter charged, It mig hres 
naturally be asked why this evidence was not produced at Yor 
on the trials and his answer was this, The laerese mae 
thoeght proper to narrow the question solely to ee ega a 
iNegality of the meeting which took place at Manehesiers an 
much evidence, both ef a » collateral neture, in 
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did not wish to say any thing invidious; but he should not be 
doing his doty, if he neglected to make a remark on the nature 
of the evidence against the Magistrates. Mr. Carlile was one of 
the persons invited to attend the meeting. His religious and 
political opinions were well known; and he (Mr. W.) would 
put it to those who had any sincere belief in the Christian Reli- 
gion, whether the evidence of Mr. Carlile, for instance, could 
be believed? Some of those who gave evidence at York were 
parties concerned, and of course wished to make their intentions, 
in attending the meeting, appeer legal: others no doubt went fo 
the meeting with the purest and most innocent intentions. \t was 
sald that the Magistrates should have prevented the meeting; 
but he should wish fo know how the passage of a body of 50,000 
versons could be stopped? It was next said that they should 
Lies waited until some seditious act bad been done 3 but to this 
he replied, that if time had been given to have the passions of 
the multitude inflamed by seditious harangues, it might have 
been found extremely difficult to prevent its effects. The Magi- 
strates waited until they had found the leaders fully identified 
with the multitudes they had collected. As to the charge that 
the troops had stopped up the avenues to prevent the people 
from escaping, it was completely refated by the declarations of 
all the officers of the regular troops who were on duty on that 
occasion. With regard to the yeomanry, they only obeyed 
the civil power in the first instance, and then being attacked, 
defended themselves, It was erroneous, that many persons had 
fatien by their hands, Many of the persons said to have been 
wounded on St. Peter’s-field were cases of accidental death, as 
appeared by the Report of the Coroner. A woman was said to 
have beet: cut dawn at the meeting; but by the Coroner's Inquest 
tappeared that her death’ was accidental. In the pressure of 
ithe crowd she fell into an area and was killed; and the verdict 
of the Coroner’s Jary was given accordingly. Another Inquest 
was on an infant which had died of convulsions through fright. 
A man said to have been killed at Peterloo, as it was called, 
actually met liis death whilst eating some mutton, a piece of 
which stuck in his throat. Stories of deaths on that day were 
believed with avidity. Several persons were said to have been 
killed, who were proved neverto have been there: from one 
young man, whose death had been alleged, he had an affidavit. 
( Laughter.) He protested against an inguiry at the bar, as being 
tedious, and objectionable in many ways; as being calculated to 
cast an imputation where none was deserved; and as being 
every way inferior to an inquiry in the courts of law. [Mr, 
Wilbraham sat.down amid cheers from the Treasury benches. 
Lord Mrvron replied very ably to Mr. Wilbraham. When 
the militdry had roshed in, he doubted whether, they had been 
authorised by the Magistrates: (hear.) We doubted it because 
the riot act had not been read then, if it had been read at all. 
Ifit had been read, why had not evidence of that fact been given 
at Mr. Hunt's trial? No man could see the charge of the 
Learned Judge without being rather of opinion that Mr. Justice 
Bayley had expected the acquittal of all the defendants: (hear, 
heap.) Five had been acquitted; with respect to whom there 
had been direct evidence that they had been at the meeting. 
The nature of the verdict showed distinctly that neither the 
Judge nor the Jury thought that any, in consequence of having 
been present, ghould be found guilty. He had, therefore, a 
right to assume that the whole meeting was innocent, except five 
persons who had been found guilty of conspiracy: He had 
now formed a decided opinion that the meeting had been peace- 
able. It had been proved that the people had come by dozens 
and scores with their wives and daughters, 15 miles distance to 
the meeting, Yer if his Hon, Friend's statements were irne, 
they had come to this meeting in expectation of a battle. Having 
such an expectation, would they have come with their wives and 
children? (Aear.) . if any thing could prove it, that proved the 
meeting ta be peaceable. Mr. Justice Jayley Bad at York 
that witheut Nedin, no evideuce was adduced to prove the ne- 
cessity of militery interference, Why was not Nadin called? 
He bad been at York; and, what was more, Mr. Hay had been 
at York: and, what was more, Mr: Eithelatone had been at 
idee Shag bas one. move oul, Mh. Fay ong Mr. Ethelatone 
wast een a gun: (hear, hear.) If the House 
quire, they would create an indelible conviction 
amogg the pepple, that whatever attacks might be made on 
them, the House of Commons, which was particularly their own 
House, would not interfere for them, but be subservient to the 
power and suthority of others, 
ant W "aaa cheerved, that an Hon. Gentleman of character, 
nihs eS he a “" oapenior to Sie Francis Burdett, had said 
mide cee BR a e folly of apepecting Government to have 
tid © Occasion oF the Manchester affair. Could 
political feeliag so. blind commen mae ae to lead any body to 
think henna 80 degraded? When the Magistrates ordered 
military, did it follow they would Spresee the consequences? 
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He would allow that to a certain degree the meeting was a 


peace; but it was the peace of a thunder-storm, (loud crics of 


“ hear”) uncertain whether it would pass away or burst with 
violence over the town of Manchester. The blood shed at Map- 
chester was nothing more than the exercise of justice upon an 
extended scale. ( Hear, hear!) 

Mr. DenmAn cared little whether the depositions which Mr, 
Wilbraham had read were made at the time when they were 
said to have been made, or whether the Riot Act had been read 
to the multitude,—because they had-uot been put in evidence at 
the trial at York. If the Government could have proved those 
circumstances, he had no doubt they would for he could not 
fora moment admit the excuse made for the Learned Judce, 
that he, to prevent a waste of time, had not allowed those ques 
tions to be gone into. One objection made to an investigation by 
the House on a former occasion was that the riot, and al! th 
circumstances regarding it, would be proved upon the trial, 
The trial had now taken place, and no such riot was proved ; 
and yet even now those assertions of riot were reiterated uy 
nameless affdavits sworn before no proper authority, subjected 
to no cross-examination, end in which no indictment for perjury 
could lie. It was said the House of Commons was not a fit place 
to enquire into the infringement of the right of Petition! And 
this argument was urged by Ministers to a House of Commons 
which had been ready to engage in an inquiry into the conduct 
ofa persecuted fernale—a deserted wife—to a House of Commons 
that had been ready to sweep Germany of its pimps and panders 
to destroy a woman whom the people had saved from the ruin 
which that House was too ready to inflict. (Confusion.) 

The Soticrror-GeNeRAL contended, that from the previous 
state of the country, the Manchester Magistrates were justified 
in taking strong measures On the day of the meeting. 

Mr. Paictps, of Manchester, declared, that the general impres- 
sion in that town in August, 1819, was that the meeting would 
pass off quietly. The Rev. Mr. Stanley, who was oe had 
stated, that in his decided opinion, the warrant might have been 
executed without the military—that Mr. Hunt was very |! 
treated—and that the military behaved most brutally to the m 

Debate adjourned. 


i) 


Wednesday, May 16. 


A long conversation took place on the Newington Vestry Bil!,— 
a job of Mr. H. Samner’s,—by- which certain individuals were to 
hold their offices for life, audit their own accounts, and possess 
the power of taking money out of the pockets of the parishioners, 
to apply it in any way they thought fit; and all this too, against 
the almost unanimous voice of the parish.—The discussion was 
adjourned. 

MANCHESTER MASSACRE. 

The debate on this outrage waé resumed by Sir R. Witsow, 
who characterised it as a hideous deformity, and maintained that 
the populace had not done their duty as British citizens, in not 
resisting the aggression of the military. The Solicitor-Geners : 
he said, had kindly proposed to pass an act of oblivion over the 
whole transaction; Ministers were willing to forget and forgive 
to forget and forgive the offences of the 620 wounded and maimed 
wretches who had suffered beneath the sabre and the hoof on 
the 16th of August—to forget and forgive those who had ap- 
proached Parliament with their complaints | ‘This was indeed a 
climax of bevevolence and generosity: (hear, hear, hear f—Wss 
it possible to cover the whole with the veil of oblivion? — fhe 
law of Moses, “a tooth for a tooth, and an eye for av eye, had 
been spoken of; but the Hon. Baronet did not require blood for 
bloed, but merely that inquiry should be made where the blame 
ought to rest. If it were rejected, it would be a decisive proo! 
of the contempt in which Ministers held public opinion—a me- 
morable and scandalous proof of the degraded state to which the 
country was reduced, when such contempt was allowed to be 
evinced, He (Sir Robert Wilson) trusted that this House wou! 
not wed itself to the infamy of the last Parliament by rejecting 
this motion: ithad now an opportunity of restoring the gover’ 
meut of the laws—of restoring confidence in the Jaw : if it dl 
glected it, submission might be obtained; but it would be ihe 
submission of prudence and apprehension, not of affection auc 
obedience, . ? 

Sir W. De Crespigny read a narrative of the proceeding 
which he had received from a highty respectable person (Mr. 
Kimbush), It detailed several atrocities committed y the mili- 
tary; and concluded by stating, that the Meeting pad no ap: 
pearance of riot or tumult up to the moment of its dispersion. " 

Mr. Tyxve was of apinion that the yeomanry stood exculpate 74 
but he thorght that the multitade, che Mogistracy, and the G : 
vernment, had all been misled on this unfortunate occasion * 
(Aear, hear.) 

Mr. W. Becuer, though not at all disposed to countenapce 
extravagant notions of Relorm, expressed his decided conviction 
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that no line of conduct was more calculated to check the growth 
of that respect which was due to the magistracy from the people, 
and weaken that bond of union which held the different classes 
of society together, thao a refusal to concede such an Inquiry as 
this to the general voice of the country. (Hear, hear!) {It was 
clear the meeting had been violently dispersed by a military 
foree, and a number of ‘people killed and wounded; (hear.) It 
was equally clear that the parties representing themselves 
aeorieved, had in vain sought inquiry through a variety of chan- 
nels, and were sometimes by very equivocal means refused the 
opportunity they sought. ; ' 

Mr. Egerton and Mr. Grenvete decidedly disapproved of the 
motion for inquiry. 

Mr. Bernat supported it, and corrected the statement respect- 
ing the death of Campbell the constable, who had indeed been 
killed by the people,—(but not till the day after the Meeting), 
upon several of whom he had wantonly fired with ballin the 

streets of Manchester. 

Mr. Horace Twiss contended, that if the Magistrates had even 
exceeded their jurisdiction, the circumstances would fairly war- 
rant their conduct; but he denied that they had committed any 
excess of jurisdiction; and surely (he said) the House could not 
thiok of putting mea of humane and hgnourable characters on 
their trial as criminals, because they had acted with promptness 
and decision in circumstances of ‘ial difficulty and danger. 

Mr. Hopnouse entered into a variety of details, all tending to 
show that the people had been most wantonly and brutally at- 
tacked by the military. It had been urged, he said, on the other 
side, that the crisis of disaffection had arrived at the time, and 
that the people talked of the overthrow of the Government. He 
in defence of the people would say, that they never talked of the 
overthrow of the Government. They might talk of the over- 
throw of the borough-mongering faction, which did vot repre- 
sent the people, and which it was the duty of the people to put 
downs but this was not intended as the overthrow of the Go- 
vernment. If it were a crime to hold such opinions, he was 
guilty, for he held them most conscientiously. But, as a proof 
of this intention of the people, it was mentioned that they had 
at the meeting not fewer than 18 flags and five caps of liberty. 
Hed the Hon. Member who had stated this, ever seen an old 
halfpenny on which that cap was stamped? Had he ever heard 
of the processions where such emblems were borne before the 
sovereign? Let the representatives of the people show that they 
had still a voice to complain, and let them use it in an endeavour 
to vindieate the rights of the subject which had been so grossly 
attacked. Fhe Hon. Member concluded amidst considerable 
applause, 

The Marquis of Lonponpgrry rose. He denied that Govern- 
ment had any controul over the transactions at Manchester; and 
as for saying that they had applauded the spilling of blood, he 
was certain there was not a Member of that House who believed 
it; for it could not be supposed that any men in their situation 
would be base and cruel enough to approve the shedding of the 
blood of his Majesty’s subjects. (Hear.) He would state that 
it was not because blood had been shed, and that the transac- 
tions were of a most painful nature, in consequence of the slied- 
ding of blood, that Ministers were to shrink from their duty in 
thanking those whom they conceived to have conscientiously 
satel pre mtn, leu 
found that those ae h rd be . ‘ola 7" ee ro 
anpealled the chad , ‘. eea Violated. The spirit which lad 
inks ‘podttied dlito a 7 earnestne had afterwards exploded 
the Ngee. fan ahiuh cal ny ee iad brought many under the lash of 
more than 300 eae fro een me heir I ane aone — 
Beotlag’ dah P Yate euing their lives as traitors, in 
stated thet tive adeue mF t had not therefore been correctly 
Reformers assembled 6 anchester had consisted of moderate 
pe i nee - temperate discussion 3 but they were 
v lution ; (hear fo f; of "he Mena pringing Sod if the 
design bad not been’ eas rd msiap vie Nyt hp 
inte vabialilen Aare ee titre, it would have broken out 
Mech iy ie on of ’ 1e blood that had been shed there, 
sterial benches.) Tniu pave arn forth, (Cheers from the Mini- 
sons, "The seeouiaee fin oe happened to many innocent per- 
fered’ they had be or the Magistrates, the constables, had suf- 
te se thoes = i, resent, injured, and trodden down. But 
(hear}—it gran the a  oaeht such an assemblage together— 
the mesk of Heat @ who invited multitudes to assemble, under 

ellion—(Aeny tee prepared for nothing but violence and re- 
would fall. o° ar ,)—it was on their heads that all the blood 

+ and not on the Magistrates who had the true manli- 
@ painfal daty. (Great cheering from the Mini 


Ness to perform 
‘terial be 
benches.) Unfortunately there were too many who bad 


suffered, Je was im ib! ; a 
with ; bie to read the proceedings of that day 
had bee one's heart bleeding for the injaries inflicted, But they 


ten brought on by themselves. 


if he (Lord Londonderry) 
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knew any thing of the British House of Commons, (loud and re- 
peated cheers from the Opposition,) they would not give a judicial 
opinion on points ©n which the parties had declined to go to the 
regular courts. The manliness and good sense of Parliament 
woald regard this as a feeble attempt—for feeble, thank God, the 
attempt was—-to revive tumults and delusions, (loud cheers front 
the Ministerial side, which were answered by louder cheers frem the 
Opposition side), which had beea suppressed by the strength and 
wisdom of Parliament, who had saved the country from what had 
nearly become treason and rebellion. Parliament had more re- 
cently delivered the country from the delusion of another great 
question, (Loud cheers, from the Opposition.) Whatever attempts 
were made, in or out of Parliament, to make people believe that 
they were not the representatives of the people, as their repre- 
sentatives they liad magical influence. The danger of treason bad 
disappeared before the ¢iunder of Parliament; delusions on 
another subject had disappeared before the voice of Parliament; 
and those delusions cevid never be renewed against their strong 
(Great cheering from the Ministerial 





























































and decisive vote this night, 
side.) 

Mr. Soartert said he had no doubt that the Noble Lord's 
speech was well calculated for its purpose, (cheers) and he had 
no doubt but it would have its impression. It was a speech 
much more of the nature of magic than of reason. (Loud cheers.) 
And the Noble Lord himself seemed to be the greatest conjvror 
in the House. (Loud and repeated cheers.) ‘This he (Mr. Scarlett) 
was sure of—that if the Noble Lord were not better acquainted 
with the House of Commons than with the nature of fair debate, 
he would not have attempted to defend the weakness of his own 
cause, by carrying war into the territories of his opponents, and 
imputing motives to all who stood in his way. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
Mr. Scarlett, after various observations on the subject, alluded 
toa fact which occurred on the cross-examination of Murray, 
one of the witnesses at York. The witness was asked whether 
he had ever said that “rather than see Reformers triumph, he 
would prefer to walk up to his knees in their bleod.” He refused 
giving a direct answer to the question; but he said upon oath 
that he would not believe any Reformer vpon his oath: (hear, 
hear.) 

The ArrorneyeGenerat contended, that the ordinary tribu- 
nals of the country were fully competent to take cognizance ot 
the alleged offences committed at Manchester, where great cou- 
stitutional questions had frequently been tried by action, such as 
those of ship-money and general warrants. 

Mr. 8S. Wortiey was of the same opinion. ped 

Sir F, Borders, in reply, observed upon the pertinacious 
ingenuity with which the other side had shut their eyes to the 
real question. ‘The speech of the Noble Lord had been nothing 
more or less than an accusation of the people of England: yet 
the point he had endeavoured to establish was, that the parties 
in this proceeding were the persons injured at Manchester, and 
the military that had fallen upon them. In truth, however, the 
question was between the people of England and the Ministry or 
Government: it was the people of England who demanded in- 
quiry, and the Government who resisted it. The real treasoa to. 
which the Noble Lord had alladed was the anxious and general 
wish of the nation to reform the Parliament; and it was because 
the meeting at Manchester and others all over the country at 
that time had this great and laudable object in view, that it had 
excited the terrors of some and the animosity and hostility of 
others. With regard to the lateness of the period at which the 
motion -was brought forward, he perhaps might be to blame, but 
stilt time enough had only elapsed to strip the subject of all the 
false colouring that was attempted to be given to it—of all the 
inventions and fabrications with which trath had been smothered, 
and of all the gross exaggerations of the Noble Lord and others, 
and for which that Noble Lord had not thought it necessary to 
apologize. The verdict at York could not determine the point 
of law as to the legality of the meeting: it only found that Mr. 
Hunt was guilty of attending a meeting, the object of which was 
to bring into hatred and contempt the Government as by law 
established. For that offence Mr. Hunt had beeu sentenced to a 
punishment more ihan commensurate to the charges, if they had 
every one of them been proved. (Hear.) The Noble Lord 
(Londonderry) had used one expression that was not a little 
remarkable; he had said that he could rely upon the present 
coustraction of the House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) No man 
would dispute his Lordship’s intimate acquaintance with the 
formation of the House: he was a witness, omnf exceptione major, 
on that subject; for he bad no doubt studied its construction with 
the painful skill of an anatomist: he was, besides, well qualified 
1o judge of the construction of the Hoase of Commons of mnginnt 
by his knowledge of that of Ireland: (hear, hear.) He was we 
aware of the value of its present construction for his own pur- 
poses; att that the House was worthy of hie Lordship, aud his 
Lordship of the House, he (Sir F. Burdett) would be the last 
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min in the world to deny, (much cheering and laughter); they 
enjoyed a mutual good opinion of each other, and though they 
might be congratulated upow their resemblance and their unton 
it could be no subject of congratulation with the people: (hear, 
hear.) But, convinced as be (Sir F. Burdett) was of the permi- 
cious influence of the House of Commons as at present con- 
structed, upon the rights and liberties of England, he did not 
wonder that the people—[The Hon. Baronet was here inte rrupted 
by loud cries of “ order, order, chair.” 

The Sreaxer, as soon as silence could be obtained, said that 
he was confident that the Hon, Baronet would be sensible of the 
impropriety of the words he had just used in the warmth of his 
sentence. 

Sir F. Burverr professed himself ready to submit to whatever 
the Speaker might judge correct in the course of debate. His 
reason for pressing this question was, that the public mind 
would not be satisfied until an inquiry had taken place. While 
he had a seat in the House he would press for this inquiry. - 

The House divided—For the motion, 111—Against it, 235— 
Majority against it, 124—Adjourned at half-past two o'clock. 


Thursday, May 17. 

Mr. Martins obtained leave to bring in a Bill to prevent 
Cruelty to Animals. He said this Bill steered clear of the ob- 
jections made to the Bill of Lord Erskine, because it did not 
affect the owners, bat. only persons entrusted with the care of 
animals, the property of others.—Adjourned. 


Friday, May 18. 

Sir Francis Borpert presented a Petition from Richard Stod- 
dart, » potter in Staffordshire, stating, that he had been vending 
his waeresat Manchester on the day of the Meeting; that he 
retired to a public-house where be usually lodged when in the 
towns that the constables came in the evening and ordered all 
persons to depart; that Petitioner remonstrated as not being 
merely a customer, but a lodger; thet uevertheless the con- 
stables dragged him out into the street, and there a Yeomanry 
Cavalry man assaulted and wounded him so dangerously that he hus 
not been able to follow his business sinuce.—Laid on the table. 

ORDNANCE ESTIMATES. 

Previous to a Committee on these Estimates, Mr. Chetwynd 
moved a Resolution pledging the House generally to economy. 
Lord Milton took this occasion to protest against the dead 
weight of placemen in this House. He did not allude, he said, 
to the Ministers of State, or the Principal Officers of Government 
—but to those Gentlemen who were to be seen behiad or about 
the Treasary Beach, ready to vote according to the will of those 
on that Beoch. The Resolution was opposed as vague and un- 
necessary, and lost by 6510 40. ‘The House then went into the 
Committee, and Mr. Hume pointed out a whole series of extrava- 
ganctes, He particularly alluded to the grants to foreign stations, 
which were double and treble what they were in 1808! ‘The estab- 
lishment at Heligoland, Mr. Hume said, was quite extraordinary : 
that wretched inn. which was incapable of defegce, never bad 
more than a serjeant and a few meu before we took it, and only 
from 50 to 100 inen since; yet there wasa storekeeper at a sa- 
lary of 358 pounds a year, whose only duty was to see the guus 
fired moring and evening, (A laugh.) Indeed Heligoland cost 
altogether fen thousand a year, more than double the value of the 
fee-simple of the whole island!—Mr. Ward said every thing at 
Heligoland was * deemed necessary.” With regard to the in- 
crease of allowances, that had been occasioned by giving com- 
pensation to certain clerks for the abolition of perquisites : they 
had been accustomed to draw rations for themselves and their 
families atthe public expence.—Mr, H. G. Bennet said it was a 
uew doctrine, that because certain officers were prevented from 
robbing the public any longer, they were to be compensated,- 
Mr. Ward said the officers were entitled to receive the rations. 
Mr. Beunet replied, it was no less a robbery, alitiough Govern- 
ment, by issuing warrants for the rations, might be the robbers. 
—Mr. W. Smith remarked, that the Cape of Good Hope, which 
was now so burdensome to this country, never cost the Dutch a 
single stiver, though they lad to defend it against a superior 
maritime wer. Mr. Ward replied, they did not defend it 
since the English took it. Mr. Warre observed, that Mr. Ward's 
remark was no anewer to Mr. W. Smith, since it furnished no 
reason why the Government of the Cape should cost se much. 
The Governor's salary alone was 10,0001 a year, while a Britis! 
Seoretary of State had only 60001 

All amendments to reduce specific grants were negatived,— 


Adjourned. 
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BANKRUPTS. 
W. Roe, Lower East Smithfield, wheelwright. Attorney, Mr, 
Brooking, Lombard-street. 
J. Lyon, Marsham-street, cooper. Attornies, Messrs. Dawes 
and Chatfield, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 
R. Lawton, Bottoms, within Stayley, Chester, clothier. Attoy. 
ney, Mr. Shaw, Ely-place, Holborn. 
W. Fate, Settle, Yorkshire, cabinet-maker. 
Singleton, Millman-street. 
CG. Wilkinson, York, linen-draper. Attornies, Messrs. Hall and 
Willett, Great James-street, Bedford-row. 

B. Phillips, Tong, Salop, butcher. Attornies, Messrs. Baxter 
and Bowker, Gray’s-inn-place. ae 

J. Barnett the younger, West-street, West Smithfield, victualler, 
Attorney, Mr. Bugby, Clerkenweil-close, : 

R. French, Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, shopkeeper. Attoruies, 
Messrs. Toone and Co. Craven-street, Strand. 

J. and J. Rider, New Malton, Yorkshire, merchants. 
Mr. Smithson, Old Jewry, London. 


SATURDAY’S LONDON GAZETTE. 
i 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


J. Eastwood, Liverpool, mercer, 
BANKRUPTS. 
W. B. Blunsum, Stamford, grocer. _ 
B. Kelsey, Nuneaton, Warwickshire, innkeeper, 
G. Richardson, Horneastle, Lincolnshire, grocer, 
J. Wolferstan, Chichester, ironmonger. 
H. Thompson, Sculcoates, Yorkshire, merchant, 
W. King, Worcester, draper. ry 
W. Spencer, Bristol, corn-factor. 
S. Hannington, Putney, tronmonger. 
M, Mayers, Yarmeuth, merchaut. 
W. H. Devereux, George-street, Mansion-house-street, merchant, 
C. Pound and W. H. Pound, Cloth-fair, woollen-dra pers, 
J. Morgan, Stroud, Gloucestershire, linen-draper. 
L. W. Williams, Fleet-street, wine-merchanut. 
R, Wall, Sutton-street, Solio, carpenter. 
R. Stodart and M. Stodart, Strand, booksellers. 
H. W. Sealy, Stamford, upholsterer. 


Attorney, Mr, 


Attorney, 
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Next week, the Letters on the subject of Westminster Schaol. 
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Lonnon, May 20. 


— — eee a 


Tne only piece of foreign news this- week worthy of par- 
ticular notice is an account of the atrocities committed at 
Naples by the restored Government under the ‘* Holy” 
auspices. People are shot who are found with arms io 
their possession, and many have been publicly flogged be- 
cause they are members of the political Association of the 
Carbonari! Among the latter too are women, members 
of the female ledges of the sect! These cold-blooded and 
revolting outrages are committed and sanctioned under the 
legitimate and “ paternal” sway of the Bourbon Kina, and 
his Allies, the great protectors of “ social order.” They 
sre committed in the face of all the declarations of affec- 
tion towards the Neapolitan people, both from their lov- 
ing father Ferpinanp, and the invading commanders ;-—~ 
they are committed too in the face of the Convention ot 
Capua, by which full security for the past was guaranteed— 
without even the forms of justice—and on the bare autborily 
of orders from the police. ‘The offence of these objects o! 
cruel persecation is simply their being Reformers ; for the 
name of Carbonari is only adopted as a badge of uaion 
wad co-operation, Is ita crime, that men having the com- 
mon object of relieving their country from notoriols 
abuses and oppressions, should adopt a symbol by which 
they distinguish ope another, and promote their g 

designs ? And is an union so innocent, if not laudable, 1 
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be denounced by the Conspirators at Laybach, or the gistrates thought fit to pronounce, upon speculation, that 


corruptionists who swarm about a despotic Court, and 
who are held together by the most ba-e and selfish ties ? 
A more flimsy pretence for savage tyranny, we never 
heard of; a more impolitic piece of brutality we believe 
even the Holy Allies never committed. ‘They flatter them- 
«elves, we suppose, that they shall deter the Neapolitans 
from renewing their revolutionary attempts, and terrify other 
people suffering under Allied domination froin following 
the example. They do not, in their blind fear, perceive 
that they are furnishing every individual living under their 
reign of terror, with additional motives for throwing off so 
bloody and degrading a yoke; and that the only ultimate 
eflect of this exhibition of the inherent barbarity of des- 


potic systems will be, to make the people more cautious | 
- them, 


and more determined in their efforts to obtain freedom, 


the execution of the warrent by the civil power was im- 
practicable ;. they gave it to the military, and mark—ynot 
to the regular and disciplined troops, of which thousands 
were in the town—but to the Yeomanry Cavalry, a body 
of political half-organized soldiers, culled from the master 
manufacturers or their personal dependents, between whom 
and the labouring people the greatest animosity prevailed, 
The Yeomanry charged upon the crowd, cuthang down in 
their way a woman wilh a child at her breast. No resist- 
ance was made by the persons apprehended, yet the cavalry 
went on cutting right and left among ‘the heaps of flying 
and shrieking people. ‘The details of the shocking scene 
we necd not repeat: they must be fresh ia the memory of 


| every ove who can fee! for insulted freedom and outraged 


and to create a greater necessity on the part of new liberal | 


Governments for harsh measures towards the incorrigible 
and remorseless disciples of legitimate tyranny, 


2 





THE MANCHESTER MASSACRE, 


Sir Francis Burpetr made his motion on Tuesday | 


last for enquiry into the bloody deeds of the Magistrates 
and Yeomanry of Manchester in August 1819. The 


Speech of Sir Francis was every way worthy of its mo- | §! 
| killed under such appalling circumstances, 


mentous and vital subject; it was clear, bold, and if not 
strictly eloquent, full of manly earnestness and feeling. 
The narrative. was forcibly and pathetically stated—the 
absurdity of the counter-statements of the Ministers and 
the Magistrates acutely put—and the imperative call of 


the bloodshed and the maimings for enquiry powerfully | 


urged.— ‘I'he attempts at reply were in a tone consider- 
ably lower than the one assumed in 1819 by the approvers 
of ferocious slayghter: the trial at York has intervened 
between that time and the present, and whatever other ob- 


jections there may be to the delay of Sir Francis, it has, | 


as he observeg, been accompanied with the ad vantage of 
the workings of time and legal tests on a gigantic heap of 
interested falsehoods, 

The case of the Reformers now stands thus:—The 
Manchester Meeting had for its object the petitioning Par- 
lament for a constitutional Reform. It had been pre- 
ceded by several others which had been conducted with- 
out the least disturbance. So determined were the people 
to afford their enemies no opportonity of distorting their 
motives, that they readily abandoned a meeting called 
some days before, as soon as the M agistrates denounced 
is purpose (that of electing a “ legislatorig! attorney”) as 
legal, Never let it be forgotten too, that Mr. Hunt, a 
day or two before the 16th of August, called upon the 
authorities to say whether there was any charge against 
him, to which they unhesitatingly replied in the negative. 
he meeting then took place. It was composed of 
thousands of men, women, and children, who‘crowded to- 
gether in an open space, surrounded on all sides by build- 
cae by civil and military forces. ‘There was a 
Meet from the hustings to the house where the 
Were ag weld aon Ne he proceedings of the people 
however had se: : Ts 0 - was legal, Half an hour 
ing eit el _ y elapsed before the Magistrates, hav- 
their indicia ~ anti- Reformers to make affidavits of 
bensicn of ai arms, issued a warrant for the appre- 
he hustings inane and rome other principal persons on 
picion of éouniek occa given no ground for any sus- 
reverse dispduitioa?” H r. Hunt indeed had shewn the very 

» Under these circumstances the Ma- 


! 


humanity; and Sir IF’. Burpert hag feelingly described 
What followed during the autumn ofthe fatal year 
is scarcely less remarkable. An inquest was held on the 
body of one of the victims of political fury; and after 
going through a mass of evidence, the Coroner adjourned 
the investigation, and never renewed it. The Court of 
King’s Bench, on account of some omitted technicalities, 
pronounced the inquest “ null ;” and as it would not com- 
pel the institution of an enquiry de novo, the consequence 
was, that for the sake of these minor points of legal form, 
the more shocking illegality was incurrecd-ef the total omis- 
sion of an investigation into the death of a human being 
Well might 
Sir Francis exclaim,— Never perhaps since England 
was England, had a Coroner refused to perform his 
duty.” The Grand Jury at Lancaster threw out all the 
bills against the Yeomanry, though it is the express daty 
of Grand Juries to find hills wherever there is a probability 
of guilt on exparte statement alone, Applications were in 
vain made to magistrates merely to do the ordinary duty of 
taking depositions offered to them, containing charges of a 
weighty nature, After all these attempts to penetrate 
into the courts of law (the very outlets of which were 
closed with a conscious tenacity), the People of England 
demanded enquiry at the hands of Parliament into those 
dreadful and misrepresented events ; and we now see what 
fate that demand has met with. 

The attempt to repel the necessary inference from these 
unprecedented wrongs, was confided on this occasion to 
Mr. Bootrtr Witpranam, on the principle, we presume, 
acted upon in naval fights, where bedding and soft sab- 
stances are heaped upon the sides of the ships, to deaderr 
the force of the enemy’s cannon balls, The Honourable 
Member first talks of the genera! alarm sitbsisting among 
“ loyal people” previous to the Manchester Meeting, But 
what then? ‘I'he previous meetings bad been legal and 
peaceable ; and the object of this was, according to Mr. 
W. himself, * fair and avowed.” If certain * loyal” per- 
sons chuse to be frightened because multitudes meet to 
‘all for a Reform of notorious abuses, that is their busi- 
ness, not the people’s, Oa the trial at York, the majority 
of respectable inhabitants of Manchester swore, that they 
felt no alarm from the disposition of the meeting ; and if 
some of a different class felt otherwise, that was not to 
deter the people from pursuing a legal object by legal 
means most calculated to bring it about, The “ alarm 
proves nothing but that there are many persons in this” 
country so interested in a corrupt system, that they feel 
terrified at any lond and contrary expression of public 
opinion. “ But the Bryon night drillings,”--we are 
told. We answer, they amount to nothing but that 
some of the country people wished to march in or- 
derly bodies into Manchester; or if any forther vague 
presumption is to be built apon them, oppose to it 
the fact, those- same country people took with them 
their wives and children, andethe question of * in- 
tention” must be instantly decided in favour of the meet- 
ing. Mr, Witenanam allows in one place, that the ob- 
ject of the meeting was fair and av n another he 


owed ; | 
admits its conduct was peaceable. ‘Then Where was the 
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least pretence for Magisterial interference? Oh! its cha- 
racter was “ decidedly illegal ;’—and then the verdict 
at York is quoted. But that verdict, as Mr. Denman 
well observed, proves the direct reverse. Mr. Hunt 
and five others were found guilty ofa “ conspiracy” to 
make the meeting illegal; but the Jury, after a very proper 
distinction in Mr. Justice Bartey’s excellent summing-up, 
negatived the charge of illegality in the meeting itself, by 
acquitting the other prisoners, who were nevertheless pre- 
sent in St. Peter’s-fidd equally with Mr. Hunt. We 
hardly know where to find any thing further tangible in 
this redoubtable speech; for we cannot condescend to 
controvert the idiot-like attempt to characterize deaths 
from fright in the crowd as being “ unconnected” with 
the dispersion of the meeting. ‘There are the affidavits, to 
be sure, which have been got up for this occasion ;—but 
what an impudent and paltry trick it is, to withhold such 
testimony from the Jury-box at York, where it would 
have been properly sifted, and then to bring it forward in 
the shape of depositions now! This obvious objection 
was felt, and Mr. Witerauam tried hard to shuffle over 
it. The Judge at York, he had the face to assert, 
“limited the enquiry” to the question of the legality or 
illegality of the meeting. He limited it, did he? Why, 
you grave impostor—you “ tame cheater!” Did you not 
see that that question embraced all that both sides could 
wish to urge? The essence of Mr. Justice Baitey’s 
charge was, that the “ intention” of the multitude consti- 
tuted the crime; and if riotous symptoms could have been 
proved—if the throwings of sticks, brickbats, and stones, 
talked of in these suspicious affidavits, had been estdblished 
by evidence—it would have weighed infinitely more 
ageinst the accused than the mere carrying of banners. It 
18a much more unequivocal breach of the peace to knock 
a man down, then to threaten the blow. 

But we are trifling with this empty blockhead. His 
“ dirty web of sophistry” touches none of the principal 
charges against the authorities at Manchester. He has 
made out no case in justification of the Magistrates for 
ordering cavalry to disperse a meeting legal in its object 
and peaceable in its conduct. He has not even attempted 
to oppose the heinous charge against them of employing 
a political soldiery in preference to the regular troops. He 
has nothing to say in defence of the wanton deeds of 
barbarity conimitied by that soldiery, the cutting down of 
women with children in their arms, the attempt to mur- 
der Mr, Hunt while under arrest, &c. He cannot muster 
single vague excuse for the scandalous end put to the 
Oldbam, Laquest, which consequently remains in all its 
original strength of suspicion against the murderers. Yet 
each of these outrages upon justice and decency, singly, 
demand enquiry at the hands of a Parliament feeling the 
slightest regard for the liberties of the people. 

‘That indeed is the point which makes the refusa) more 
flagrant ;—it4s, not the summary punishment of the Ma- 
gistrates aod Yeomanry that is demanded ;—it is only 
asked that there may be an Exquiny—that the parties 
may be brought up and confronted before some tribunal, 
I'he argument of the demanders is simply this ;—"* Here are 
enormous violations of the Constitution, breaches of the 
law, and savage cruelties: at the least, every thing that 
has hitherto transpired, including the evidence on a Jegal 
trial, tends to that belief, and millions of Englishmen 
thare it, Do you, the Euglish House of Commons, inves- 
tigate this most important matter.” It is replied, first, 
~~" Go to the courts of law.” After all the -vain attempts 
of the Manchester Sufferers upon Grand Juries, Coroners, 
and Magistrates, this is unquestionably a-wilful and coo! 
piece of insolence seldom met witheven on certain benches, 
Phe eatries into the courts of law for purposes of cri- 
minal accusation, have .been found impervious; and 
the utter nonsense of proposing that the maimed in- 
dividuals should bring civil actions for damages, is 
really too despicable for serious notice, The other 
Teply is, that the case is too clear to need Parlia- 
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mentary investigation ;—in other words,ethat a military | J 





dttack on an orderly meeting with a legal object—that the 
employment of political partizans as the assailants—that 
the various neglects of Coroners and Magistrates—are aj| 
perfectly blameless and justified! Was. there ever such 
brazen hardihood? ‘T'oo clear a case in favour of the 
slaughterers! And this the case that set all England jn a 
ferment for six months after its occurrence! Why, the 
two days’ hot debating in the course of which this asser- 
tion is made, gives it the “ loud lie.” 

But it will not do: this last deliberate refusal of the 
self-styled Representatives of the People to inquire into the 
people’s wrongs, completes the *“ damning proofs,” that 
the slaughter and maimings of the petitioning multitude at 
Manchester were perpetrated with a desperate resolution to 
terrify into silence the Petitioners for Reform. Lord Cas- 
TLEREAGH’S Wholesale abuse of the Reformers on Wednes- 
day, in lieu of a reply to their statements, is a real confes- 
sion of thefact. But this of course only renders more ur- 
gent the necessity for a.general Reform. 





Ponaparte.—By late accounts from St. Helena, in- 
telligence has been received in town of the Ex-Emperor 
being seriously indisposed—indeed so much so, that li 
had kept his bed for a fortnight or three weeks. A pas- 
senger, who has arrived in town from the vessel which 
brought the information, on the authority of one of Bona- 
parte’s attendants, confirms the intelligence, and adds, that 
Bonaparte was so extremely unwell that his dissolution 
was thought likely. He was not able to retain any thing 
on his stomach.—Evening paper. 

Another account from another Evening Paper—“ We 
have been informed by a gentleman who lately left St. 
Helena, that Bonaparte’s chief amusement 1s shooting the 
wild cats which abound in the island, and that searcely a 
day passes without his enjoying this recreation, though bis 
attention is now much occupied with the new residence 
that has been erected for him.” 

Tne Coronation. —Within the last two days the 
works in Westminster-hall bave been resumed, positive 
and distinct orders to that effect having been forwarded 
to the Board of Works. Various alterations are making 
in the costume of persons attendant on his seaenty, The 
dress of the pages is to be altered: it, is-to be blue and 
gold, richly ornamented, so as to accord with what 3s 
termed the King’s (formerly the Prince Regent’s) uniform. 
Proclamations respecting tha coronation and the re-as- 
sembling of the Court of Claims, it is expected, will be 
published in a few days. It is usual, we understand, to 
give at least six weeks’ notice in the Gazette of a corona- 
tion, for the information of foreign ministers and courts ; 
and the time cannot be positively fixed till the probable 
period for the prorogation of Parliament may be ascer- 
tained,— Ministerial paper. 

Miscetrangous.—Little more than balf a century ag0; 
there were but three shops in London for the sale of music 
and musical instraments, viz. two in the Strand, and one 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard; and at the present time the 
number exceeds three Sieh aie county of Laiicaster 
has adopted the plan of raising the militia by bounties 1 
stead of ballot; which mode is found the least expensi¥¢ 
tothe county. Each volunteer receives, on being swor! 
in, two guineas.—Ninety-seven thousand pounds, in one 
pound notes, was the sum brought to the Bank on ‘Tues- 
day week to be exchanged for sovereigns.—The late Me- 
jor Thomas Gamble, of the 47th regiment of foot, has let', 
by his will, 14,5001, five per cent. Bank annuities, to be 
sppropriated towards the payment of the National Debt. 
The Dundee Advertiser jocosely adds, “ It is not said 
that he was insane.”—The child of a tradesman at Chel- 
tenham, who had caught the small-pox, was almost 1mm& 
diately after vaceinated ; and, to the gstonishment of the 
medical gentlemen, both diseases majotained ap equal 
ascendancy, and the child is doing well.—-The cononalon, 
is said to be fixed to take place on Thursday, the 12th 
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COURT AND FASHIONABLES, 


+ eI 
THE QUEEN’S DETERMINATION TO REMAIN IN 
ENGLAND. 


“* Brandenburgh- House, May 15. 

“ Her Majesty has been pleased to dismiss from her service 
M. Carlo Forti, in consequence of bgr having no further need of 
his services, as she is now settled in England. 

“Her Majesty has also given a power of attorney to Signor 
Joseph Marietti to sell her property in Italy.” 


Such, then, is the end of allthe persecutions instituted 
against this illustrious female—that, while they have in- 
creased her contempt for the more profligate part of the 
country, they have only served to attach her still more to 
the sterling and virtuous part of the British community, 
and determined her to fix her residence among them. 
Though not without extreme suffering, yet in every thing 
she defeats and baffles her enemies; or rather their measures 
lead to their own frustration. If this last persecution of 
her Majesty—the persecution by abuse—has led to the 
determination above intimated, namely, that of continuing 
among us, a point upon which we know her mind was 
unsettled, the nation at large will be thankful for it.— 
Times. 

THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Monday night, the Queen honoured this theatre with 
her presence to see the tragedy of Marino Faliero. The 
audience were delighted at the unexpected appearance of 
her Majesty, and received her with shouts of applause. 
When the enthusiasm had in some degree subsided, there 
was a general call for the air of God save the Queen. The 
actors went on with the play contrary to all precedent in 
cases of royal visits. ‘Their resistance naturally provoked 
the audience, and some foolish persons threw some orange 
pe on the stage. Mr. Wallack came forward, and in the 
ofty tone with which it is his cue to address the Venetian 
Senate, asked what they meant? Such a question aug- 
mented instead of quieting the noise; and the demand for 
the song of God save the Queen became general and over- 
whelming. ‘The play went on in dumb show till the Ma- 
nager, Mr. Elliston, appeared, and announced that the 
te ee be sung as soon as the performers 

ed. The last act of the tragedy was then 
performed, and as soon as it was over, the whole corps 
came forward and sang God save the King, the audience, 
as, ental adding the name of the Queen. Her Majesty 
lo era with great grace and dignity the generous 
esaly of the, peopl, and soiel by er expres 
sen of 't lat she was as grateful for the persevering kind- 
the pett io —— AS - had been calmly disdainful of 
She looked 2 chile Mochi as rg a Mihceed 
with great taste and elegan 'H Maje ty Jobe the: hous: 
refore thio facie ce Rance. Her Majesty left the house 
all parts of. the eee *., amidst enthusiastic cheers from 
ne y er visit to the theatre was quite 
‘nexpected, and the house was not near full. 





ant QueEn’s Binta-Day.—Thursday being her Ma- 
ache ane a party of gentlemen dined together, to 
liste web oar ae at Grove-louse, Camberwell. ‘The 
remuieal th . by Mr. Favell. After the cloth had been 
collect that ih oast of * his Majesty, and may he ever re- 
for tha tees € prerogatives of the Crown are held in trust 
her M F “3 e, Was given; and subsequently the health of 
sal tee hi was drank with enthusiasm. Letters. were 
R. Wilson S; Adarsh Wood, Mr. 8S, Whitbread, Sir 
Cusine thew ni 4 de Crespigny, ahd Mr. Denison, ex- 
Aldersigt Wo 7 ance by previous engagefnents. Mr. | 
Waited uno = said he should have been lappy to have | 
mands me a company, but he had received the com- 

Ouse. fos siajesty to dine with her at Brandenburgh- 

Various bight there were spontaneous tiluminations in 


bittheday, arts of the town im honour of her Majesty's 


elegant 


THE KING’S VISIT TO THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

The King paid his second visit to the Opera on Tues- 
day last, and the house was crowded with splendidly 
dressed cOmpany to receive him. By a reprehensible 
manceuvre on the part of the Manager, the Pit was filled 
by a private entrance before the opening of the outer 
doors, which was delayed one hour beyond the expected 
time, so that hundreds of ladies had to wait at them ex- 
posed to the weather only at last to find they had been 
imposed-upon, and that every.seat was occupied, Such 
partiality was unworthy of those who have not appeared 
wanting in proper feeling on other occasions, 

The usual course of God save the King was served up 
four times, and we believe his Majesty mpst have been 
completely sated with it, in common with every person 
present. It however gave Miss Mori an opportunity of 
aggravating her voice; which partook of the lion more 
than of the sucking dove or the nightingale. She roared, 
not until the ladies said “ let her roar again” but until she 
could roar no more, and she again thrust her hands to- 
wards his Majesty at the words “ the King” with an im- 
pudence and vulgarity in which we must acknowledge her 
without a rival. 

His Majesty looked much as usual, and was decorated 
with a most gaudy uniform, which would require an ela- 
borate description, but we pass over his gold laced trow- 
sers, his bands of blue ribbon, his profusion of white 
feathers, and the orders on his breast which glittered like 
the Pleiades on a frosty night, to centre all our admira- 
tion on hiscoat, which was as tight as nature could endure, 
without wrinkle from top to bottom, and as stiff as that of 
alobster. It was the complete triumph of art, and many 
an ardent aspiring tailor has lived and died without accom- 
plishing an approach to it. Had those-ef Laputa been 
now living, they would have broken their quadrants, their 
rules, and their compasses, and confessed the mighty 
master, < 
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COFVENT-GARDEN. 

Crpper’s Comedy of the Provoked Husband was an- 
nounced for representation at this theatre on Friday week. 
In common with many possessors of The British Theatre, 
we had always understood that Sir Joun Vanaaua had 
a hand, and a pretty round one, in the production of this 
valuable drama; and were we not accustomed to the pow 
proverbial mistatements 0 se who ought ta know best, 
we might have anticipated We decomposition, @ la node 
regnante, of its ingredients, and that The Journey to Lone 
don would be reserved for some future entertainment. But 
as we have something better, and, happily, more agre¢able 
to do than criticise the “ unresisting imbeeility” of a a 
bill, we proceed to the representation, which in tis in- 
stance took place accordingly, 

Its express purpose was to introduce Miss Dawes jo tho 
public in what is emphatically styled genteel comedy, 

Prepossessett as we were in favour of her Lady Townly, 
by our perception of her talent for arch shrewdness, Hot to 
say shrewishness, together with her delineation of certain 
other “ Wife-like” qualities, in Belvidera, (ladies again 
forgive us!) we declare our anticipations met with but 
little alloy in the performance, Already favoured by 
nature with the charms constituting a fine woman, her own 
tact might probably have sufficed to teach her the requisites 
of a “ fine lady,” had not one and educauon endowed 
her decidedly with those “ lady ike” qualities (the phrase 
is infinitely more expressive) necessary to the exemplifica- 
tion of the high bred votary of fashion, Her pathetic 
powers having been alread in an ample degree developed, 
disappointment thercfore in the last trying scene wou 
have been doubly w.ortifying, but it was out of the qnes- 


tion. 
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"lhe character of Lady Townly. the work of two heads, 
is perhaps at best paradoxical; but such as the writers 
have made it, and better too, 1s faithfully pourtrayed in the 
personation of Miss Dance. ‘The play was the produc- 
tion of a time, wherein it always seems to us society was 
in a sort of crepusculum, with occasional glimmerings of 
truth and nature, whose rays were however too strong for 
is eyes and unhappily appeared—what to weakness nature 
iwuys will appear—unnalural. It hovered with a bat- 

like wavering between light and darkness, ‘That the stage, 
therefore, should partake of, and reciproc lly influence this 
“mental twilight, between factitious and genuine feeling, 
may be matter of speculation but notof wonder. T 
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ihe 
popular productions of the period set the understanding 
We can scarce distinguish be- 
tween their serious and their jesting mood ; indeed their 
authors seem te bave left the impression to chance, a sure 
proof of fallacy. Falsehood may be, and is, of every hue 
and shade ; but truth assumes none: white though it be, 
it 38 iailly uncolourable ! 
We might ascend to the less temporary memori 
n that period and shew the proportion of dross which the 
most able founders, feeling their way, deemed it necessary 
to retain, or to infuse, in order that their bullion might en- 
dure the impression of current opinion! But this is not 
the place. Let those, however, who dissent from or_mis- 
interpret these casual observations read the original play, 
and we abide the issue, Much that is exceptionable, and 
omitted in representation, was long since “ distinguished 
by inverted commas,” But there is one passage so ‘ ex- 
cellently bad,” the heartlessness and profligacy of which is 
#0 INcONgruous, it sets discrimination at defiance. But we 
are going backwards: we shall therefore just quote the 
text, which somebody’s good taste has rejected, with other 
multitudinous apocrypha. " 
. Lord T. These, there’s a Bill of Five Hundred ——and now, 
Madam 
Lady T. Avd now, my Lord, down to the ground I thank you. 
You J am convinced, were I weak enough to love this man, I should 
newer gel a single guinea from him. ( Aside.) 
‘This, if it ts meant for self deception, is the overfine of 
’ refinement! {Tt should however be remembered that Van- 
‘ BRUG, Who left his play untinished, meditated not a re- 
form, but wn absolute turning out of doors for the conclu- 
sion? t0o0 much of the original was probably preserved by 


Gipee’a, to be consistent with his own alteration of the 
catay’ rophe, 
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and the heart at variance. 
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Is of 


le 
hits 


tate: " 


. uch has been said, and perhaps written, in disapproval 
7 of the sudden, the very sudden reformation in the heroine: 
we incline to think without reasoa. Some allowance may 

ia at all events be demanded for the precipitation of a fifth 


act; but we wre prepared (@ the event by her previous 
uriafketed declaration :—“ In short—the pleasures of-tife 
, sare got worth this disorder. If it were not for shame 
i mow, 1 could almost think Lady Grace’s sober scheme 
brie P9 not quite so ridiculous.” And well does this false shame 
an the hands of Miss Dancer, support her till it melts be- 
tore the warmth of a new feeling, when, in the. bitter ex- 
clamation, * Hide me from the world!” js heard the lust 
“igh of expiring vanity. We have been told, however, 
that she got up that morning with a headache—had lost 
her lagt gainea—and had the vapours. “That the evil cloud 
of relapse is a, a horizon,—in short, that the play 
is notever. It is well said, “* N ‘e Nis- 
stmus,” (for truly we never lesietee wok ten . a 

‘ : ¥ ‘ une 
cal may become while he lives) ; but is it a aaenty 


railary that wo reform can be radical that is not grat 
Is it 100 much to suppose— 
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ual ? 


oy * When some alarming shock of faie 
Sirikes theongh the wounded heart the sudden dread,” 


that heart, thrown back upon itself, abhors its own 


vacuum 
and _y , te i 
» Ginding the vanity of vanities, sighs for that blessing 


whose value w; rer fale ti : 
bi : i as never felt ull then,—the sympathy of 
ert We, we feelingly OWN, afe HOt insensible to 
that patietic apostrophe of Lady Townly—* Oh)! i) 
: J de iu this 

moment, never dil [kuow Fhadaheas!” ©“. > 
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Comparisons, ’tis confessed, are odious, (the proverb js 
always quoted to be violated) ; but * the comedy cast in 
lead, the doleful dumps” of Miss O’NeIt in this charac- 
ter, are well exchanged for metal more attractive. ‘The 
countenance of the former was too decidedly lachrymose : 
Miss Dance has infinitely greater versatility of expression 
(perhaps indeed she occasionally gives its plasticity too 
much play), and is consequently more sufficingly suited to 
the various demands of the character. 

Mr. Cuarces Kemere’s Lord Townly deserves every 
commendation as a dignified and impressive representation 
of the affectionate husband—disappointed where he “ had 
carnered up his hopes,” resolved to assert his sense of jus- 
tice at the expence of his heart. ‘Those pithy words of the 
author, (who seems throughout his works to have had 
thoughts beyond his time -on the nature of the marriage 
contract), derived great effect from the well simulated «. 
guish of the speaker wen 

I am amazed our legislatore has left no precedent of a divorce 
for this more visible mjury, this adultery of the mind, as well as 
that of the person! When a woman’s whole beart is alienated 
to pleasures I have no share in, what iv it to me whether a black 
ace or a powdered coxcomb has possession of it. 

We commend Mr. C. Kemare,—yet, although mind- 
ful of the noisy slippers of Venus, we are disposed to 
quarrel with his “* blashing ribband,” which is too strong 
a spice of his quality and not in keeping with the unos- 
tentatious habitsof my Lord Townly. We suspect, mose- 
over, it is not at any rate congenial with the custom, 
Lady Grace, who appears to have been the favourite of 
the author and indeed of the then reigning town, endowed 
with good sense and its proper offspring, good-nature, 
(for folly has as little aflinity with one as with the oth r) 
was ably represented by Mrs. Faucir: nothing indeed 
need be finer than the delicacy and tenderness of her de- 
portment in the last scene. : 

Neither can we withhald our testimony in favour of 
Mr. Asnorr as her refined yet manly lover. (A plague 
on the inartificial, and not the less unnatural names of the 
riod! which bere make us guilty of a pun supernume- 
rary.) He deserves much praise for his conduct through 
this character. His very bow is as effective as Sir Charles 
Grandison’s, though probably he shuffles more in his ga't. 
As it was an offence to the honest countryman of anti- 
quity to praise Hercules, we shall attempt none o! the 
honest countryman of Emery. —This, however, we may 
presume, that his John Moody can hardly be interior to 
that of John Moody’s celebrated namesake.—We knew 
the worthy man, but never saw the excellent comedian. 
We must not overlook Emeny’s literal taking of Lacy 
Grace's exclamation of “ I see them, I see them go by 
me,’—(for what should be know of the “ mind's eye )- 


His 


He hastily rises, runs to the window, and relishing 
own discovery of a joke, cries, “* Ab! Madam, I see how 
it is—you'rea wag!” ‘This is judiciously altered trom 
“ Damme, my Lady, but that’s a bouncer! which i 
have formerly heard. It may be worth notice that the inci- 
dent is not in the text. 

Whether the alteration be in ourselves sve do not , 
but the sober scenes of this play, which seemed former 
to drag their slow length along, afforded us i their vet et) 
representation an equable delight, which 1s pot spew : 
to be forgotten, The mind instinctively returns to a 
contemplation as to a repose wherein it had its absoluie 
content :— 


** Remote 
* 


: . ” Btls 
Delight, pure, delicate and durable. You* 
‘These indeed, as the Prologue expressly says, 4°@ 
** Not scenes that would a noley joy gy u 
But such as hush the mind, and warm the heart. 


, : ot} Miss 
7 e may quote further, as applicable ta the actag of 
Jance— 


Vrom praise of bands mo gure acconnt she 
But fix’d attention in singere applause- 


The comedy was well sustained thropgiout. 
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know, 


from gloomy grief or glaring Joy» 
* & * a ss am 


draws, 
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audience, espe 


whose bye-play rendered the fanlt of the authors, in 


crowding the scene with characters who have no share in 

‘t, less apparent. We witnessed it again on the third night, 

whea the house was more unequivocally filled, and its 

aynouncement for a fourth repetition seemed to give gene- 

ral satisfaction. +) 
[Notice of The Tempest next week. ] 
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FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIRPITION. 

Tue aggregate merit of the ixhibition is greater than 
many preceding ones. The masculine and tasteful minds 
of our leading Artists are evidently under the stimulus of 
the encreased relish and knowledge ‘among the public of 
what is good in Art, and the pictures of Cooper, Hitton, 
Martin, &c. in History ; of Cattcorr, ConstaBir, Cot- 
tins, Starkr, &c. in Landscape; of Attay, Brices, 
Cunt, Erry, Howarp, Kipp, Lestir, Mutreapy, 
Wirkte, ‘Tnomson, &c., in Familiar, Fancy, and other 
Pieces; of Lawrence, Brercury, Carean, Devis, Pick- 
ERSGILL, Jackson, Suer, Puitiips, Owen, &c., in Por- 
traits; Cooper, Lanpsren, Warp, Craron, &e., in Ani- 
mals, will command the admiration of good judges. 

8, May-day in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, C. QR. 
Leste. Confined as to room as we necessarily are in 
our notices of works of Art, we are frequently under the 
necessity of adopting and repeating genera! terms that are 
rather comprehensive and applicable to every work of ex- 
cellence, than specifically adapted to one. We must do 
the same now by designating this picture as highly natural, 
though at the same time we shall endeavour, as we always 
do, to mark its own distinctive features. It is then, natu- 
ral in the shapes, costume, and character of all its nume- 
rous figures, and in its small portion of landscape, and we 
can scarcely in a few words pay the Painter a higher com- 
pliment, for he is the best Painter who comes nearest to 
nature, sometimes in ber commonest, but oftenest in her 
selecfest forms, and always in her avowed meaning, senti- 
ment, or miention, ‘Thus the satiquated beau =. oo. is 
here paying his respects to the young lady in the fore- 
ground, is very properly nature.in her commonest and de- 
lective form, while the young lady is more select in shape 
and expression, the former’is the mentally and personally 
degraded fop of his day, one that goes sauntering about 
and idly amusing himself, instead of bei: g at his serious 
public or private duties ; the other, the lovely in person and 
mind, modest and graceful, bringing her private feelings 
and virtues with her before a crowd, so as to prevent her 
couspicuousness from injuring her delicacy of look or cha- 
racter,, "The contrast of the two is complete, he in his 
nch and ostentatious garb, and confident but obsequious 
Ceportinent, she in. ber elegantly neat dress and diffident 
but polished deporiment, All the other groups are as true 
0 their characters—the old lady, stiff, affluent, shewy, 
and vain, with her two blue-coated serving men, and a 
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Comestic fool who is chalking a goat upon the shield of 


Ove of them as it is behind his back, thus exercising the 
satirical familiariiies allowed at that period to those per- 
sonal appendages to rank—the group of genteel figures in 
he middle ground—the chivalrous looking man and his 
lady looking on irom a bill at the revels in the valley—the 
hes and amorous person running with his mate to join in 
Teeth wee the Robin Hood, Maid Marian, Friar 
ben : C., dancing round the flower-crowned May-pole 
; a erord of joyous spectators, and accompanied by 
aoenain iorse, fool, and dragon. ‘The return of the 
motion Reveal and its aecustomed sports, put into brisker 
a os et nid and animal spirits, and the sensibili- 
Uaioe _ , and the activity of the body, are in lively 
old Ep hat cee oat is indeed the representation of our 
ae noica ; th re a: but though it is all this, it 
more th & nat is beyond pr riety of colour, a praise 
ad ordinarily due toa Painter of so gaily exciting 
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In the two running figures, Mr. Leste shews 
that he has not looked inappropriately at Rusens, who 
was so enthusiastic a delineator of subjects like these, but 
in applying these and all his other vigorously felt figures 
to his subject, he shews that he looks well at the human 
heart, under the various outward modes of civilized 
life. He is one of Thalia’s graphic favourites. It is no 
wonder that with minds evidently vigorous like this young 
American’s, his countrymen afew years back persiste: 
with success against the English Government, in having a 
real representation of the Anglo-American people. ‘This 
capital picture would be improved by a little more light 
and cheerfulness in the sky, and a little less hardaess in 
the trees, 

193, Portrait of the late B. West, Esq. President of the 
Royal Academy. The refined and philosophical painting 
of Sir T. Lawrence, shines eminently in this picture, and 
emanates from a mind and band that will rank him among 
the best Portrait Painters of any former time. ‘The late 
President looks here, like what he was, ardent and eminent 
in his professional mind, good, venerable, and even hanad- 
some in his age. ‘The solid judgment and elegant taste 
of Sir Tuomas 13 seen in the thoug)tful look and deetsion 
of mind that he has bestowed upon him, represented as he 
isin the act of descanting upon the properties of Rar- 


Ca el, 





FAELLE’s genius, a picture of whom is seen on an 
and in the dark purplish gown in which he is nearly 
enwrapt, with the light blue silken tie, and bit of blue 
lining which so enlivens and graces it. The figure mostly 
in strong shade, and relieving in its cool hue from a red 
back ground mostly in shade also, has the light on the 
head, &c. carried off upon a sky painted canvass on the 
easel, altogether forming an effect not unhke to Ree 
BRANDT, With a character of mind unsurpassed by the 
energy of Vanpyke or ‘Titian. Equally charming in 
characteristic attitude and colour is his other Portraits, 
though we think that he has given a feminine sweetness to 
70, Portrait of the late Princess Charlotte, not justified by 
the less delicate features and more determined character of 


the excellent and regretted original. It touches, however 
eS ae) ’ 7 


| our hearts with sympathy, for it is notwithstanding the 


alteration, a considerable resemblance, and the Painter 
has clothed her in a sable dress, closely encompassing a 
graceful shape, and looking more pensive from the white 
muslin that lightly floats from her, and still more so fram 
the arm crossing her bosom with an emphatic but tender 
sentiment. His portraits of Mrs. H. Baring and ehildven 
are of exquisite arrangement of light, shade, aud colour, 
Reds, yellows, whites, &c., relieve in bright but chastened 
harmony from a blue sky; the centre light on Mrs. 
Baring’s white gown is sustained to an exact balance of 
agreeableness on other parts, and in short, with the beau- 
tiful light on the playful head of a boy, the juvenile action 
of the children, the easy but spirited flow of the lines in 
the dresses, &¢., the lively concord of the colouring, and 
agreeahleness of the composition of all the parts, we recol- 
lect no picture of a similar subject from any hand that has 
ever given us more satisfaction. 

33, The Murder of Archhishop Sharp on Magus-moor, 
is as close a transcript by Mr. Attan of tragic nature as 
Mr, Lestie’s picture is of her opposite character, ‘The 
scene is from Russvit’s Narrative in “ The Tales of 
my Landlord,” where John Balfour (Burley) having 
finished a bitter invective against the Archbishop, draws 
his sword to slay him, his companions at the same time 
plunging their daggers into the defenceless victim, ‘The 
mimic murder as here seen, might really make a nervous 
spectator shrink from the view of it, ‘The belpless priest 
is hemmed in by his deadly foes, who are as eager as dogs 
are when they surround their overtaken prey to destroy 
him, their ireful and eager looks, their strenuous and dag- 
gering action, the application to the sword of the death-in- 
tending hand of Balfour, the rider who looks on the dire- 
ful scene with his hand muffled up in his cloak aod held to 
his mouth, the pale hae of bis borse who looks at the trans~ 
action as if also conscious of its horror, the earthquaked 
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mind, and the quick spring of the young lady to protect 
him, the ominous had over the sky and the figures, save 
a few lights that flash here and there like-the fierce eyes of 
the assassins amidst their darkened looks, the unavailing 
upholding of the priest’s arm to meet the assault—all these, 
with the grave and neutralized colouring, the beautiful 
execution throughout; aad the countenances, attitudes, and 
dresses, evidently done from life—give all possible impres- 
siveness to one of those scenes the circumstantial and vivid 
detail of which has rendered “ the Tales of my Landiord” 
80 deservedly opular. 

In 164, The Drunken Smith, Mr. Kron leaves us no- 
thing to wish for in beautiful finishing and efficient cha- 
racter. ‘The coarseness of the subject has a qualifying 
touch of the delicate in the uneasy tenderness of look that 
‘the wife gives her time and substance wasting husband, 
and the similar feeling that is communicated to the young 
daughter as she looks wistfully at him. This with the 
heartless and sensual joviality of the smith and bis com- 
panions, who laugh at the wife’s concern, while they in- 
vitingly hold up to her their darlitig drink, with the natural 
colouring of the objects, and the union of solidity and 
neatness of pencil, recommend Mr. Kipp’s talents to ad- 
miration, for the efficient aftention he bestows upon ali the 
requisites of his class of Art. 


t. H. 


The beautiful Picture by Hitron, noticed in our fast, 
has been purchased, we hear, by Sir J. Swinsurne, Bart. 
It is every way pleasant thus tosee one of the ablest works 
of the modern school, fall into the possession of one of the 
most estimable men breathing. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 











No. 50. 
Two Letters to the Right Hon. Lord Byron. 
Rev. W. L. Bowles. 


He that plays at Bowls must expect Rubbers. 


Turse Letters are in answer to the late piquant leticr of 
Lord Byron to a friend, in reference to the Rev. Mr. 
Bowles’ strictures on the life and writings of Pope. They 
are singularly gentle, the manner approaching—somewhat 
too much probably—to the artificial politeness de la vielle 
cour. Mr. B. says very little upon the moral part of the 
theme. ‘T’o use a Latiniom of his own, comparalis compa- 
randis, with other poets, we conjecture Rat he has the 
good sense to be convinced that so much virtuous indig- 
nation against Pope is overstrained. With respect to the 
controversy about the sublime and beautiful of natural and 
artificial ohjaeta, it appears to us, that upon Mr. Bowles’s 
explanation, there is littlé essential difference between him 
and Lord Byron ; which is usually the result in this sort 
of controvetay, when there is tolerable intelligence on both 
sides. Annoyed by definitions which seemed unneces- 
sarily exclusive, Lord Byron indulged bimself with a por- 
tion of mirthfully splenetic exaggeration on the other side 
of the question; and aprinet this jocose extreme, Mr. 
Bowles argues with muc an humour and some success, 
‘The latter primarily argued that in proportion as art pre- 
vailed, the poetical was excluded; the former maintained 
that nature itself was rendered more poetical by artificial 
objects, and the controversy seems likely to end in an un- 
derstanding that they mutually bestow poetry upon each 
other. ere we anxious to establish a principle, it 
would be that a certain reference to human action or pas- 
sion is the mainspring of all poetical feeling—of the sub- 
lime and the beautifel, as welt as of the passionate, the 
pathetic, and the sentimental, What renders the firma- 
ment sublime? What the ocean? An unconscious and in- 
voluntary comparison of the mighty energies by which 
they exist with the puay powers of the observer, The 
beautiful, if it be natural beauty, suggests more limited 


By the 


comparison of the same kind. Art always directi, refers 
to man, for if even a Jupiter or an Apollo form the sub- 
ject, all that can be expressed is a human notion of super. 
oatural attributes. What in fact is to decide either Upon 
Poetry or the Fine Arts but human associations? Image, 
are created in the mind of one student by an inspectioy o, 
a perusal, altogether different from those it may have ve 
duced in that of another. Who decides? / species of 
usurpation made up of the aggregate judgment of th, 
while, and this is called taste. Addrson and Fuystac. 
visited Italy with their school-books in their portmanteay. 
and the result was much classical and elegant reminiscen. 
Another kind of traveller, impressed with the long train of 
mighty circumstance, from the first page of Hooke to th. 
last of Gibbon, would be occupied with associations of , 
far stronger class; anda third, whose spirit delighted jp 
the Italy of the middle ages, or of the period of reviving 
literature, would be engrossed with the contentions of j}y. 
petty republics, or with the poets, painters, and musicians, 
who have formed its second glory. All these would be 
different, but poetical feeling might be connected with each 
class of sensations, for they are all of man. Briefly, an 
open or implied reference to man himself, seems to us to be 
the only iavariable principle of poetry,—a position for 
which we do not care a sous, for if there be one thing 
more than another, of which we are satisfied, it is that 
poets are never made by a study of principles; althoug) 
some may be destroyed by it. If to foster poets, there- 
fore, form any part of the object of another work upon the 
subject from Mr. Bowles, as announced in this pamphlet, 
we entreat him to give it up; he will only engender critics, 
and there are far too many already. 

We have said that Mr. Bowles has avoided asperity of 
all kind. If there be an approach to an exception, it tin 
reference to Mr. Hobhouse, who was declared by Lord 
Byron to be the author of the caustic lines upon Mr. 
Bowles in “The English Bards,” ‘The latter gentleman 
musters up a retort in the way of a parody, which clearly 
shews that he was wounded by the first fire. He however 
hopes that Mr. Hobhouse and himself will meet in public 
in Wiltshire, with forgetfulness and good humour. Very 
good ; we hope so too. \. 
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COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 
Monday, May 14. 
THE KING Uv. JOHN HUNT: 

This was an ex-gficio information filed by the Attorney- 
General against the proprietor of the Examiner newspaper. 
The cause was tried before the Lord Chief Justice, in Middlesex, 
and a Special Jury; and the Jury (ten special and two talesmen) 
found the defendant guilty. 

Mr, DenMAN now applied fora rule to show cause why the 
verdict of guilty should not be set aside, and a new trial granted. 
The point upon which he moved, the Learned Gounsel said, had 
already been before the Court in the case of ** The King © 
Mojor Cartwright and others.” In the present case no impute 
tion of collusion was cast upon'any particular individual ; buta 
fact was brought under the notice of their Lordships of the 
highest importance to the administration of justice in the country. 
One of the learned persons whom he was addressing would 
probably recollect that the cause had been tried by tev Special 
Jurymen, and that two talesmen had been added, at the prayer 
of the Attorney-General; he (Mr. Denman) now held the afb- 
davit of two persons named upon the Special Jury panel, 
swearing that they received no summons to attend the trial; he 
had also the most positive affidavits from Mr. Hunt and from bis 
Attorney, that they were ignorant of the fact until after the 
verdict had been givens and he should submit to their Lordships 
that, onder such eircumstances, no competent Jury had decid 
“pon the ease, The Court would anticipate that the statute, the 
3d Geo, IL, was the basis of the present objections but 
Coke, in an early day, bad spoken of the importance of proper y 
summoning a Jury. In characterizing the individuals dy pai 
the duty of summoning should be executed, he said the One 
be fide digni; and he expressly forbade such office to be perlor - 
by women, slaves, children, or infamous persons. . ort 
would advert (the important power intrasted vo the Sheri?, 

















eho, by omitting to summon one or mpre of the | 
cack by the master of the Crown-office, could defeat entirely 
- object of the Court in directing a Special Jury. 

, . 

air. Jostice BaYLRY.—Then the Sheriff would be liable to 

mishment. 
Pas. eiiawt feared that there would be much difficulty in 
such a case to prove such motive as a court would punish. The 

whether it arose from carelessness or from corrupt intent, 

was equally fatal to tre defendant 5 and surely, when their 

Lordships recollected the difficulty of discovering the existence 

‘ such omission, they would gladly seize an opportunity of 
orobating it when ascertained. wi, 

Mr. Justice Best.—Yes; but the manner of reprobating it? 

Mr. DENMAN, in maintaining the incompetence, without full 
summons, of a Jury, knew but one way in which his argument 
for a moment could be met. It would be said that, if fall service 
was indispensable to the goodness of a Special Jury, a defendant, 
by taking care to keep one of the Jary out of the reach of sum- 

ions, might evade trial; but, to an extreme case, an extreme 
case should be opposed ; and he would say, on the other hand, 
that, unless fall service were required, the Sheriff might omit 
ro serve 23 out of 24, anda defendant might be tried by a single 
Special Juryman, perhaps bis personal enemy, and by II tales- 
mew, the tenants or dependants of that one Special Juryman, 
aud inclined of course to adopt his opinion. The short question, 
however, was—shonld the provisions of the Special Jury Act, 
or should they not be, complied with? He (Mr. Denman) main- 
tained that so long as asingle Special Juryman remained un- 
summoned no talesman could legally be permitted to try the 
cause. In the case of “ Parker wv. Thorogood,” in Strange’s 
Reports, their Lordships would find a verdict set aside, because 
« Special Juryoan who was challenged had afterwards been 
sworn, and had tried the cause asa talesman. 

Mr. Justice BavyLey.—Yes, becatise there were there only II 
Jurymen competent to try. 

Mr. DenmMan.—My Lord, there were here only 10 Jurymen 
competent to try, 

Mr. Justice BAYLEY.—The cases are different. 

Mr. DenMAwn apprehended that the case of * Dovey v. Hob- 
son,” in Marshall's reports, was decisive as to his right to new 
trial in the present cate. In that case a person not summoned 
to serve aga Juryman, answered to the name of a person who 
was summoned: the fact was discovered before the verdict was 
given, and the court awarded a venire de novo. Now, although 
im the present ease a venire de novo could not be given, the 
prindiple of * Dovey v, Hobson” would, as the Learned Counsel 
conteaded, go to the granting of a-new trial; and the aflidavits 
of Mr. Hunt and his Attorney relieved him from the effect of 
the case of * Hill v. Yates,” where the Court had refused to 
interfere because the objection Wad not been taken at the trial. 
ihe circumstance that the verdict in the cause agreed with the 
cpinton of the Judge would not be a fact material against the 
application, because in all cases of extreme irregularity, it was 
custom of the Court to give a defendant the benefit of a second 

caring. 

Mr. Justice Baycey.—According to your doctrine then, Mr. 
Denman, in every action upon civil right which has been tried 
by a Special Jury, the verdict would be void if it could be shown 
that the Jury had not been regularly summoned. 

_ Mr. Justice Best.—And by Common Jury too, for the law is 
tue same, 
Mr. Denman felt it his duty to impress most strongly upon 
weir Lordships the danger of a departure from the strict law 
pon the subject. Unless the most complete accuracy in sum- 
mooing were required, the influence of the crown might, by 
possibility, be exerted to prevent individuals suspected of parti- 
‘wlar opinions from performing those duties which belonged to 
them as Special Jurymen. — 
‘1 : ere Justice.—It appears to me that not one of 
Cea See a such an attalogy to the case before the 
een Preise eer ground for our present decision. Courts 
emptoved la Sa J or misconduct, even in the lowest officer 
vemsietad tat dA ee of justice, unless some ground of 
het ee aa aid dDelore them. Here it is not even suggested 
ovieonrieds ean to summon ie two genjlemen in question has 
cones, te eae tee and if we were to grant a rule to show 
every case whict e ee at least & present opinion that in 
party againgr fone ereafier be tried by a Special Jury, the 
that the offes ¥ om the verdict shal! pass may, if be can show 
to thin hae ” omitted to summon a single Jurymap, come 
to me, would and demand a new trial, Such a rule, as it seems 
thet tha Stobent te et inconvenience; and I think, therefore, 
Macatee pplication must be refused. 
‘tice Bavuey had no doubt upon the subject. This 
Was not ane plicwti he: d : 
PPMeation to the discretion of the Court, upon the 
ground that injustige had . 
been gusigined by the defendant; but 
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a claim to a new trial, merely because there had been an omission 
on the part of the Sheriff. The consequence of entertaining 
such a motion would be, that the crown, in case of a verdict of 
acquittal, would be entitled to the same privilege now claimed 
by the defendant; and defendants would lose one great bulwark 
of protection—the immobility of a verdict once given in their 
favour, The case put by the Learned Counsel of an omission 
by the Sheriff to summon 23 Jurymen was an extreme case: the 
Court would deal with such a case, should it occur, and also 
with such a Sheriff, in its discretion. 

Mr. Justice HotrRoyp concurred in opinion with the Lord 
Chief Justice, and with Mr. Justice Bayley. 

Mr. Justice Besr thought it impossible for any lawyer to 
hesitate one moment in the case before the Court. Te judge of 
the effect of the Learned Counsel's (Mr. Denman’s) argument, it 
was fit to look at the length to which it might be carried. The 
objection went, not to demand a new trial, buat to assert that 
there had as yet been no trial at all; and, upon that principle, 
an omission on the part of the Sheriff would expose a’ man 
acquitted of felony or treason to be tried a second time. The 
neglect to summon a Juryman afforded no ground for disturbing 
a verdict, unless it could be shown that, out of that neglect, 
injustice-had accrued: here no such matter was even pretended, 
In the case of common Juries such objection would produce still 
greater difficulty; forthe Sheriff was peremptorily directed by 
law to summon 48; and if he summoned only 47, not a cause in 
a whole assize could be legally tried. The true rule, his Lord- 
ship took to be—had injustice been done? Where it had been 








done, it was the duty, and it would ever be the object, of the 


Court to repair it. 

The Lorp Cater Juspice intimated to Mr. Denman that the 
Court would be ready to listen to any application which he might 
be instructed to make against the Sheriff.i—Rule refused, 

Mr. Gurney mentioned that the Solicttor-Geveral intended 
to pray judgment against the defendant an Thursday, the 24th 
inst. It might be desirable that the defendant should be aware 
of that intention. 

Mr. Hunt, in answer toa question from the Court, said that 
the day named would be perfectly convenient to him. 


Wednesday, May \7. 


MOCK-CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

In the case of the King v, Thelwall, Proprietor of the Cham- 
pion newspaper, who had been prosecuted by this anti-liberal 
conspiracy, Mr. Blackburn moved for a rule to shew cause why 
n list of the prosecutors should not be furnished tothe defendant. 
The Learned Counsel contended for this rule, first, in order that 
in case of this proving a malicious prosecution, the defendant 
might know whom to prosecute; secondly, that in case the pro- 
secution should fail, he might recover costs; thirdly, that be 
might koow whether any of the Jarymen were among the prose- 
cutors, 

The Court refused the rule, as being a novel and dangerous 
application. If the prosecution should fail, it would be time 
enough to see about producing the prosecutors ; and with regard 
to the Jury, if it were a common one, the defendant might de- 
mand of the jurors as they entered the box, whether they were 
Members of the Association; and if a special one, he might sa- 
lisly himself by iuspecting the freehelders’ book. 





ACCIDENTS, OFFENCES, §c. 
ne Ramm 

Doven, May 17.—* A melancholy eatastrophe happened here 
last evening, which excited considerable feeling in the beholders. 
Five vessels arrived in the Roads from Calais; and aa a boat 
with passengers from one of them was coming towards the 
shore, she was ran foul of by another vessel, and suak imme- 
diately. ‘The passengers and boat's crew (filteen in number) 
clung to the tackling of the latter vessel, and were all, with 
the exception of one, picked up by boats which came to their 
assistance, alter remaining in the water some minutes, and being 
much bruised. The person drowned was a fine young man 
named Lovis Jacobs: he had a large quantity of gold about 
him, which is supposed to have sunk him before he could grasp 
a rope.” 

On Sunday a gentleman in the Stamp-Office, in Somerset 
House, put o period to his existence by cutting his throat with a 
knife, io the Lottery-Office of that establishment, No cause can 
be assigned for the melancholy occurrence. The unfortunate 
gentleman was highly and deservedly esteemed by all couneeted 
with the department, The deceased did not reside in Somerset 
House, but had been missing since Saturday night, when the 
family became alarmed, end search made accerdingty, bot with- 
out éffect, till this morning, when he way feuud as above 
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ME. HAYDON’S PICTURE of CHRIST’S AGONY ; iM the 

GARDEN”, with Sviomon, Macbeth, Dentatus, Romeo and Jul 
his Drawings from the Elgin Marbles and from Nature, and thé Drawis,,. 
of his Pupils from the Cartoons, with some of their first in Pain: 
ing, id NOW OPEN at the GALLERY Next Door to the BRITISH INsTI. 
TUTION, PALL MALL. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE- 

3 rfO-MORROW, MAY 21, will be performed the Tragic Play 
. of PIZARRO; wih GIOVANNI IN LONDON. . 

i On TUESDAY, The DUENNA; with GIOVANNLIN LONDON. 


zs 


On WEDNESDAY, ARTAXERXES. 
On THURSDAY, LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 













































i On FRIDAY, The DRAMATIST, Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 6d.—Open from Ten till dusk, _ 
Mr. ELLISTON has the honour to inform the Nobility and his Friends, | —-___—*>~___—__—--_-__ nn nena r 
that he intends to produce on MONDAY, JUNE 18, A MASKED FESTI- ITy . {TIO f bi 

‘ VAL, in commemoration of the Anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, on M®*. BOFLAND'S EXUIE N of bis, PICTURE of RICH. 

: ; MOND, from TWICKENHAM PARK, with a Selection fr 
4 a scale of unprecedented and peculiar magnificence, extent, and interest. | cener Works, is NOW OPEN at 106, New Bond-street. anne E 
. _ Hels also. authorised to announce, tat the whole of the Entertainments . Admittance, 1s. —Catalogues tis 
4 will be under the immediate patronage and sanction of his Masesty.—The teapi edu We nh ure =e . : 
; a. with the whole of the arrangements, will be announced in a aie ten yeers ta the Exhibitions of the Royal A ae, fo (a: 19 Nasty 
| i  €,* The Public are respectfully informhed, thet this Theatre will close for a Member of the Council that it was doubtful whether the single Picture }. 
i the * On Priday, the 15th June, and will re shortly after for a had sent for the ensuing Exhibition would be hung up, “ on account of jr, 
a ' large size,” has been induced to withdraw it altogether, and takes this mode 
iA i nodneralnthteaieh adenine ar mrieerrwr ad. of submitting it to the opinion of the Public. W 

: Pil MR. MUNDEN’S BENEFIT, d 
F Apa the inst Night of his Engagement. MR. GLOVER’S EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS is Now dis 
we THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. OPEN; 16, OLD BOND-STREET. cat 
by -ON THURSDAY, MAY 31, will be revived a Comedy (never - Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, 6d, of t 
a acted at this Theatre) called SECRETS WORTH KNOWING! The 
7 principal Characters by Mr. ELLASTON, Mr. MUNDEN, Mr. COOPER, THE, SEVENTEENTH. ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SO. of j 
4 Me SORT. Mrs. W. WEST, Mrs. EDWIN, and Madame VESTHIS. CIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, removed from Spring. all | 
Comic and other Songs by Madame Vestris, Miss Povey, Miss | Gardens) is NOW OPEN at the EGYPTIAN-H PICCADILLY. lati 
; r. T, Cooke, Mr. Knight, and Mr, Munden. To which will be COPLEY FIELDING, Secreta : 
i ‘sf particular desire) THE TURNPIKE GATE, Crack, Mr. Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue} 6d, i plai 
4! , hav 

A, Boxes, 7s.—Pit, $s. 64.—Lower Gallery, 2s —Upiet Gallery, 1s. XHIBITION of ; 

. ‘Tickets and Places to behad of Mr. Munden, No. 2, Beruard-street, Rus- E piraine: ens pascueaatione ea e hesie evil 
ij - sel-square ; and of Mr. Rodwell, at the Box-Office. Exhibition is NOW OPEN, at 'No. 9, SOHO“SQU ARE, from Tex o’Clock alar 
, THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN, ae TS ohne late earmaes I 
| Me MACREADY has, the honour of making known to his saath tepals yn the 

<Peiedds and the Public, that his BENEFIT is fixed for FRIDAY, the HE EXHIBITION of the. CELEBRATED CARTOONS of witl 
L- ehae June, when we be acted en. of Suaxsreanr’s, with other * a APBABL. — various other*beautiful Subjects on GLASS, by My. Pu 
Emertainments. a rs ARSON, appointed Painters to her .MAazertr,.in Vitrified Co. 
Mr eee nsf be had of Mr, Bean a the Bok Office >and of a eee at No. 11%, Great Ruseell-stzeet, Bloomsbury, Jur 
. en aan 

RE-ENOAGEMENT: OF MR. WILKINSON. | _Adinictanice, 6. 8 a 
sain Meh Tpit el aff PME Apoutostcon, © Griitd Mosiéat Tn a Wy 
; anctopetad, a i 

. t pleasare in- cing that Gentleman's. the ; froin . 

" i taaieeedgasoearies ve Nights, Six of which will be devuteditu Sherpa i Poni, t ther ode) vol, pete and performs 

/ that Character, ee Sane aete aNew Butletra, | ee aire toe ede and detitey Havos, Mozasr, sul 
3 Ow, MA the Qis, and daring - the Week, will rn . . ey ws Pt equal verd 
eu (for the first time), an entire ‘New Comic Pantomimic Se a te eee h 
’ Ballet, en JOVIAL MILLERS. After which, (for positively the |, *s MPRA BOes Swe iTS * : (wh 
New Barletta, called HOOKEY WALKER; Hooxey W:xer, mn case 
by Mr. WILKINGON, who will give a descliption of his own and Fomiiy CORRUPTION’ GLOSSARY,» exne 
, Mishorutes; geies Chazacters by, Mr: MORDAUNT, Mr. PAYNE (with | |, Dedicated to the Marquis of LoyponpeRey. pe 
. of “ mae the Heart”), Mr. SANTER, Mr. G. SMITH, ust published by J. Dolby, 299, Strand, price half-a-crown, boards, turn 

- : Mis, WESTON. To comminde with, Gor. the’ lace POLITICAL DICTIONARY; or POCKET MPANION: : 

i mre 
q its original » the celebrated Grand Serious Pantomime chiefly designed for the use of Members of Parliament, Whigs, Tories, , ) 
ot BEARD, 0 HE SPECTRE OF THE GALLEY. Ultra-Loyalists, Magistrates, Clergymen,  Half-pay Officers, Worshipful grea 
} be opened wt and the Performances comménce at Seven, | Aldermen, aud Reviewers ;_ being an Illustration and Commentary on all twa 
? ‘and tev close before Eleven.—Boxes 4s.—Pit &s.—Gallery 1s. Words, Phrases, and proper Names in eee tion; agree ¥v 

A *,* For the accommodation of the Nobility and Gentry who may honour sar can, perenne ea Divines, Dignitaries 
: Theatre with their presence, a Box Book is kept at Mr. Chapple’s, Royal | the Church, Bipecarits, Fucoutte, yp Cobian toa oto form 
: ee Oe ot ete ee ew ee Stuck, at the | Leirned Persons : ical Miu: the Lives of the most Cou 

‘Theatre, r, Egerton honour respectfally to | Celebrated Corru ai in Chureh State. Editor of the : 
fo rr Aan Siva bash ines Gd GRd tnd be hed co apelication “Bias Boor. ees eg x Py ms ry, 

‘ _ as above. 

, a Mr. OXBERRY is engaged for a limited number of Nights. . RTH. 4 . : 
‘4 , © f+ Slast pubtished, lave, 79. 6d. Do tho 10% lat Matonin } Of the King’s Theatre, of « vn. Boo 
—_—_——— TT 
pHe UNIVERSE. - A Poem. By the Rev. ROBERT MA- the r 
TURIN, Author of Bertram, &e. he 
‘ni op Colbie and Ce: Condute stseets of whom may also be the § 
: ham 
> The HERMIT in LONDON: of, Sketches of English Manners. New Edi- twels 
' < "PRECAUTION; ar, the Matrimonial Balance 5 Nove. 9 vols. gis, taker 
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